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me XXIII 


FACULTY COOPERATION IN UNI- 
VERSITY GOVERNMENT?’ 


this meeting our organization 
s the first year of the second 
its existence. As heretofore the 
m has covered a wide range of 
ties. These activities have been con- 
in the main by the council, by its 
tive committee and by special com- 
es charged with the task of investi- 
vy and reporting on matters of impor- 
to higher edueation and to the 
¢ profession. We are assembled at 
nual meeting to receive the reports 
council and of the committees for 
ission and action. Our proceedings are 
gularly published in the bulletin of the 
on. It is, therefore, not essential 
as retiring president, to review the 
- { the association on this occasion. 
} | should have preferred to devote my ad- 
to the discussion of some large ques- 
rr instance, of the question how uni- 
ties may best fulfil their mission of 
ng youth and promoting knowledge 
research—but I am confronted by the 
further emphasis on our policies 





bjects is ealled for to remove certain 
; misconceptions regarding them which my 
erlence as president has shown still to 
ul in the minds of some members of 
publie, of administrative bodies and of 
lties, including some of our own mem- 


rs. This emphasis appears to be all the 
re important because of the rapid in- 
of our membership, which now is 

ly six thousand. 


\ddress of Professor A. O. Leuschner, presi- 


+} 


e American Association of University 


8, at the meeting held December 27 to 29, 


- t Chicago. 
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Too many officers of instruction still lack 
the desirable familiarity with our profes- 
sional aims and educational ideals. This is 
true not only of those who so far have been 
too much absorbed with other matters to 
join our ranks, but also of some members 
of the association. It is therefore only 
natural that some trustees and adminis 
trative officers have difficulty in appraising 
our attitude toward administrative prob 
lems. <As a result, much misunderstanding 
has arisen, and complete recognition, or at 
least thorough consideration, of our aims 
and ideals has been retarded in some insti 
tutions. It lies within our power to remedy 
this situation by increased activity on the 
part of the faculties of individual institu- 
tions in first of all acquiring, and then dis- 
seminating, a correct understanding of the 
motives and of the constructive work of 
the association.. This association has not 
set itself the goal of gaining absolute con- 
trol of functions hitherto exercised in most 
institutions exclusively by trustees, presi- 
dents and administrative officers. It is 
investigating and reporting on suitable 
methods of cooperation between the recog- 
nized authorities and faculties which may 
raise institutions of higher education to the 
highest degree of efficiency. 

The many recent appointments of faculty 
members to presidencies make it clear that 
faculties and administrators are bound to- 
gether not only by their common service to 
their institutions and higher education in 
general, but also by close personal relation- 
ship. The difference of service is in form 
only and not in aim or principle. It should 
not be difficult to recognize the leadership 
and responsibilities of the president ; much 
less if he has been elected with the con- 
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structive help of the faculty, as well as the 
rights, privileges and obligations of the lat- 
ter. The clarification of the relationship of 
the trustees, presidents, administrators and 
faculties has been one of the many prob- 
lems on which the association has been en- 
gaged since its foundation. The construc- 
tive reports which we have published on 
this and other subjects are intended for the 
consideration and guidance of faculties as 
well as of trustees and administrators. 
They constitute at least a sincere and self- 
respecting effort to correct unsound condi- 
tions which have prevailed from time to 
time in some of our colleges and universi- 
ties and which I regret to say still prevail 
in several, as a rule smaller, institutions, 
which do not seem to be alive to the great 
progress made in most of the larger insti- 
tutions in enlisting the faculty as the guar- 
dian of educational policies, aside from 
teaching and research, and in developing 
effective cooperation on the part of the fac- 
ulties in administrative matters. 

There has been much misunderstanding 
of the attitude of the association. No edu- 
cational association has the power or intent 
to impose its will on the educational public, 
not even on its own members. It stands in 
an advisory relation to all concerned. In 
general, principles adopted in the form of 
resolutions are intended as carefully con- 
sidered recommendations. While these 
usually should be universally applicable in 
their larger aspects they can not be ex- 
pected to suit all local conditions without 
variation in detail or gradual removal of 
conflicting legislation. Our own position in 
these matters has been definite from the 
beginning. If the principles which we 
are promulgating are to be translated into 
practice in a particular institution it is first 
of all necessary for the faculty of that in- 
stitution to invite the attention of the 
president and of the trustees to the advisa- 
bility of conferring on the question of in- 
troducing desirable changes of administra- 


tive procedure. 
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In so far as questions of privilege 
tenure are concerned, the principles ree 
mended by the representatives of the | 
ing college and university associations as a 
result of a conference held in Jay 
1925, at Washington under the auspices 
the American Council on Education 
available for adoption or 
The desirability of such a conference 
suggested some years ago by our secret 
and was later formally recommended 
our Committee A. Prior to the holding 
the conference comprehensive reports 
privilege and tenure were published by t 
association in its bulletin, and inde; 
dently by the Association of American ( 


econsiderat 


} 


leges. The modified principles of privilex 
and tenure recommended by the conferer 
for adoption are now under considerat 
by the various educational associations. As 
stated before, none 
have the power to commit individual inst 
tutions to the adoption of the pro; 
recommendations, but it is hoped 
associations will endorse them in pr 
and will refer them to their respecti 
stitutions or members for further act 
The adoption of definite recommend 
by the conference on privilege and t 
imperfect as these recommendations 
be, unquestionably constitutes a st 
advance in clarifying the relation 
teacher and investigator to the institut 
which he serves. Adoption by an inst 
tion of the proposed or similar principles 
undoubtedly will have far-reaching efi 
in the direction of promoting the effic 
of teaching and research. 

A local chapter of this association has! 
authority to act in behalf of the whol 
ulty by submitting recommended pri! 
of privilege and tenure or any other pr ng 
posals directly to the authorities of the » th 
stitution. Any group of faculty me! mem 
bers, whether or not organized as a ¢! , 
of this association, has the right to conside: hg 
matters pertaining to the educational 
fare of the institution and, as members 


of these assoc 
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‘gculty—not as members of the asso- 
to submit its findings to the whole 
for serious consideration with the 

to the adoption of suitable recom- 

lations to be made to the bodies legally 
with the power of introducing de- 
hanges. 


ery institution simple and appropri- 


faculties, presidents and trustees 
by should exist. I do not attach much impor- 
e to a provision for direct communica- 

through separate or joint faculty- 

trustee committees or through faculty rep- 

ntation on boards of trustees. I be- 

n the absolute necessity of adequate 

re nrovision for bringing the findings of the 
ilty to the attention of the trustees and 
ion r full and unbiased consideration of fac- 
As ity proposals on the part of the trustees. 
In this connection, the function of the 
esident as a liaison officer between the 
ty and trustees commands attention. 

To deny that function raises the question 
er or not the office of president is any 
nger necessary or desirable, either in the 
litional sense or in any sense. It is im- 
rative not to confuse the question of col- 
ge and university government without a 
president with the proposed faculty par- 
educational matters. Such 
t participation amounts to effective coopera- 
tion, but not to exclusive faculty control. 

The degree of such participation may well 


‘ipation in 


sles vary according to circumstances in differ- 
ets nt institutions, but so far no reasons seem 
nc} ‘0 have been advanced to show that a 

ice on the part of the faculty in deter- 
no mining edueational policies in the matter 
' appointments and promotion, in ques- 
ples tions of privilege and tenure, in the mak- 
ir ng of the budget, ete., is detrimental rather 
than beneficial to an institution. Faculty 
em members are jealous of the time taken 


ter irom their funetions as teachers and inves- 
i nigators and are, therefore, not eager to 
duties of administrative detail. 


we assume 
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Yet their cooperation in matters of policy 
and procedure is indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the institution. To pronounce that 
the institution of president has outlived 
itself would amount to the promulgation of 
a theory without the necessary facts in sup- 
port of it. To discuss the continued value 
of the office of president in our college and 
university government would be as inauspi- 
cious and unprofitable pending the outcome 
of experiments in other forms of govern- 
ment as to discuss the continued validity of 
the institution of professor pending experi- 
ments in forms of education which would 
dispense with his services. 

The fact that the universities of the old 
world, generally under monarchical gov- 
flourished for centuries 
with educational 


ernments, have 
under faculty 

leaders chosen from the faculty, often with 
temporary tenure of office, does not prove 
conclusively that the office of president of 
a college or university should become obso- 
lete in a democratie government like ours, 
which is becoming notorious abroad on ac- 


eontrol 


count of the growing so-called democratic 
legislation which curbs the liberties guar- 
anteed by the constitution. As I have 
stated before, many presidents have been 
chosen from the ranks of professors. After 
all, the title of this officer, whether rector, 
president, chancellor, ete., does not matter 
much, but it is of great importance that his 
functions should permit of faculty coopera- 
tion in university government in accord- 
ance with the successful traditions of the 
old world. 

It is to this question of faculty partici- 
pation in university government that the 
association has constantly directed its seri- 
ous attention. 
any longer a theory. It 
operation in many institutions and in a 
variety of forms. Whatever its form, its 
essence is constructive cooperation based on 
sympathetic understanding, mutual re- 
spect, and good-will between faculties and 


Nor is such participation 
is in successful 
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administrators. The greater stability and ficiency of teaching and researe 
enhanced efficiency of the institutions institution. A faculty member 
which had the vision of leading the way in’ cerns himself solely with what 
the cooperative movement are unquestion- himself or his department or his 
able. versity and who does not take an 
The status of the teacher and investigator in solving problems of edueatio, 
has become a matter of public concern, and and of organization vital to hig! 
the aims and ideals which we advocate are tion in general is lacking in a 
how forming the subject of discussion and responsibility to his own ¢éalling Mer 
of earnest consideration on the part of ship in this association affords an 
associations of colleges and universities and — leled opportunity for constructiy: 
af trustees. Within the year two of our the benefit of individual institut 
leading universities have chosen their for higher education and _ resear 
presidents on the recommendation of joint general. 
or conference committees of faculties and Leading European business m 
trustees. In each ease the initiative for statesmen as well as other students 
enlisting cooperation came from the trus- nomic conditions, returning home 
tees or regents. The Washington confer- visits to this country, universally report 
, ence on privilege and tenure has made the the foreign press unmistakable signs 
time auspicious for faculties to take the prosperity and contentedness on th 
initiative in bringing about diplomatie con- of practically all classes of peo 
versations tending toward the adoption America, and ascribe this condit 
of cooperative systems. The association marily to the efficiency developed b’ 
stands ready to aid with advice through its nation through the growing coope1 
officers or appropriate committees if such spirit of industry, of capital and 
advice is sought, but its great mission would Many of our colleges and universities 
fail if it took steps to interfere with the struggling to reach a higher level of us: 
organization of an individual institution ness. Is it not safe to predict that their 
beyond studying and reporting on existing future efficiency will keep pace wit 
conditions in the general interest of higher development of cooperative action 
education. As an association of teachers their parts, particularly if we consider 1 
and investigators, we must be jealous of between faculties, administrations 
the right and privilege of an individual in- trustees, no question of division of profit 
stitution to govern itself from within by is involved and that they are bound 
cooperative action of all its parts, and we gether by unselfish devotion to the trai 
must not advocate government from with- of our youth and to the promotion 
out. Only in that way ean an institution knowledge? 
find its free development and aspire to Several institutions have adopted 
leadership in the educational world. operative systems in university govern- 
Thus it would seem clear that the fune- ment between faculty, president and trus 
tion of this association lies in the direction tees. The form of the agreements reache 
of comprehensive study of and report on is far less important than the spirit 
the methods by which institutions may best unity of action underlying them. In 
’ govern themselves in the interest of higher in a number of institutions the existing ¢ 
education and research. It is the duty of operative spirit has been found wholly su! 
every faculty member to take an active in- ficient in the interest of stability 
terest in all matters pertaining to the ef- efficiency without formal statutes. Defi 
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rstandings, however, as a part of uni- 
rganization seem to be essential in 
ses to remove any possibility of unrest 
sunderstanding, particularly at a 
hange of administration. 
re is one factor which naturally must 
| universal adoption of the proposed 
nles of academic privilege and tenure 
cooperative action in university gov- 
This factor is the lack of defi- 
recognized principles of appointment 
+» and promotion in university faculties. 
sualifieations required of a college or 
versity teacher vary vitally throughout 
land. The methods of ascertaining 
qualifications are often superficial. 
iestionably some of the smaller institu- 
ms in this country unconsciously deceive 
mselves, the professors whom they ap- 
t and the students whom they attract 
ppointing under the title of professor 
who do not possess the qualifications 
igh calling of teaching or research. 
Such unfortunate appointments are gen- 
dictated by unfavorable financial 
litions of the institutions. Our com- 
ttee on methods of appointment and pro- 
on will no doubt submit in the near 
ire recommendations which will assure 
gh standard of qualifications and a 
retul method of selection of faculty mem- 
ers of all ranks, whether by direct appoint- 
t or by promotion. 
What position may one take in the ease 
n institution which desires to strengthen 
weak department without commanding 
the funds for an additional appointment of 
highly qualified teacher or investigator? 
hink it is clear that no contractual obli- 
zation toward an ineumbent should be 
vroken by the university even in such cases, 
id in eases where no contractual obliga- 
tons exist the institution nevertheless 
hould serupulously observe the inherent 
nghts of tenure of the higher grades. This 
be done either by assisting men of 
promise to qualify for the positions to 





which they may have been prematurely 
called by study on leave of absence, or 
by offering them opportunities for needed 
service in the university, or by assisting 
them to positions elsewhere for which 
they are qualified. We should assist 
every institution with all our power in 
reaching a higher standard, but institutions 
should also recognize their obligations to 
those who have accepted positions with 
them in good faith. My observations have 
shown that in case of certain dismissals 
under the circumstances mentioned an ade- 
quate adjustment of the situation might 
have been accomplished without the ruth- 
less dismissal which has sometimes taken 
place. 

The privilege of participation in univer- 
sity government, particularly of coopera- 
tion in appointments and promotions, car- 
ries with it one of the greatest responsibili- 
ties that may be imposed upon a university 
faculty. 
sumed only by a faculty willing to recom- 


This responsibility can be as- 


mend dismissals and demotions in salary 
where such may be justified. Faculty 
participation in appointments and _ pro- 
motions does not mean protection of the 
existing staff, but maintenance and en- 
hancement of the efficiency of every 
department through appropriate action. 
Administrators will find that faculty ad- 
visory committees on privilege and tenure, 
on appointments and promotions, on the 
budget, on distribution of research funds, 
on the granting of special privileges to 
faculty members of outstanding research 
capacity, ete., are of the greatest assistance 
and that such committees will relieve them 
of many embarrassing situations. Action 
without the participation or advice of such 
committees often raises the presumption 
that an injustice has been done. 

I believe that no administration would 
seriously object to a certain degree of self- 














government by the maintenance on the 
part of the faculty which, by common 
consent, shall deal with matters concern- 


ing the faculty in an advisory capacity. 


It may be expected with a _ reasonable 
degree of certainty that with the aid of 
cooperating faculty committees all matters 


handled 


Within the’ institution and without pub- 


concerning the faculty may be 


licity to the satisfaction of faculties as 
well as administrations. When such ideal 
policies shall have been adopted universally 
the association will rarely be called upon 

fact-finding committees or to 
In the nature of things, faculty 
advisory committees would often perform 


to appoint 
mediate. 


their tasks by conference and mediation. 

Fewer complications will arise if mem- 
bers of faculties will inform themselves 
fully of the policies of the institutions to 
which they are called. The terms of ap- 
pointment of many institutions now contain 
full information concerning their policies 
and constitute contracts which, if broken on 
the part of the institution or by the pro- 
fessor, can be tested by recourse to the 
courts in the same manner as other dis- 
putes. 

So far I seem to have given unusual at- 
tention to matters concerning the teacher 
and investigator. This is not due to the 
fact that the association is exclusively or 
primarily concerned with these matters. 
As I stated at the outset, the reason which 
has prompted me to enlarge on these ques- 
tions is that much misunderstanding re- 
garding them exists in the minds of the 
public, of administrators and of faculty 
members. It has seemed to me that it 
would be helpful to clarify our position to 
some degree. 

We are, above all, concerned with pro- 
moting the efficiency of teaching and re- 
search and in developing our institutions 
of learning to the highest degree of useful- 
ness. I have not touched on these functions 
of the association because, while general 
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agreement on the best methods of p 
ing them can not be asserted, cooper 
in solving educational problems is pr 
to a considerable extent by all con 
Results, therefore, are obtained wit] 
speed. 

It may not be inappropriate, 
for the president to venture an express 
of opinion on a few of the matters \ 
give us grave concern. 

If students are to obtain the greates 
amount of benefit from our colleges 


















universities it is necessary, above al] 
us to develop their initiative for self-ed 
tion and to provide all necessary facilit 
for that purpose. We should assist 
dents in cultivating the habit of think 
for themselves, of verifying and ad\ 
existing knowledge, and should be less 
sistent on regular attendance of classes } 
advanced students and on rigid obser, 
of the curricula adopted for their ge: 
ruidance. 

We must ceaselessly endeavor to fi 
ter means of ascertaining the fitness 
young men and women for college and u 
versity education before we admit them, 
stead of continuing the economic waste ! 
practiced of eliminating incapable students 
after the first few terms of their colleg 
course. 

With reference to intercollegiate athletics 
I venture to express the opinion that th: 
situation does not call for abolishment, but 
for intelligent regulation. This applies 
equally well to many other so-called student 
activities. Whenever possible, student ac- 
tivities should be related in some measur 
to the aims of a college education. Wit 
such a system, social and recreational! act 
ities need not be banished, but students 
should be led to cultivate a proper sense of 
proportion between study and play. 

Professionalism and commercialism 
student activities should be eliminated. It 
is clear that drastic measures would be in- 
advisable to the highest degree, and that we 


Tha ton 


jend upon the gradual education of 
. and particularly of alumni, to the 
irposes of attendance at our institu- 
‘ earning. In regard to athleties, I 
, suggestion which may have some 
value, namely, that institutions 
eir athletie coaches exclusively 
eir own graduates and that the 
rvice of the coaches be limited to 
period, for example, three years. 
that such a system of appointing 
; would preserve the amateur spirit 
reollegiate contests and would also 
to develop definite athletic policies 
ievements characteristic of individ- 
nstitutions. Competition of university 
associations for the best coaches 
eease, and the coaches would not 
nd the high salaries to which objec- 
is raised from many quarters. Under 
s plan, also, intramural athletie activi- 
s in which the majority of the student 
may participate will find room for 
velopment. 
[ have great faith in the future of our 
stitutions of learning. Internationally 
ire already maintaining an enviable 
Our students as a rule are capa- 
nd intelligent, though not as well pre- 
red as foreign students entering univer- 
s. We have an abundance of scholars 
nd scientists of note on our faculties and 
research institutions, and the qualifica- 
ns required for service as teachers and 
vestigators are becoming more and more 


exacting. American contributions to knowl- 
edge in all fields command the attention of 
the world. The teacher and investigator is 
being held in ever-inereasing respect and 
the conditions under which he pursues his 
tasks are becoming more and more favor- 


dle. A unity of purpose evinced by co- 
eration between administrations and 


‘faculties is rapidly developing. 


The contribution which we as teachers 


ind investigators may be able to make to 
uuiversity government in the interest of 
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developing our institutions of learning to 
the highest degree of efficiency will depend 
to a considerable degree on the capacity 
which we show in the solution of educa- 
tional problems. I have no doubt that we 
can prove this capacity where it is not 
already recognized and that in the not 
distant future the smaller institutions will 
follow the larger ones in recognizing the 
service which faculties can render by co- 
operative participation in the larger affairs 
of a college or university. 
A. O. LEUSCHNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A 
UNIVERSITY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In a study of contemporary relationships 
between universities and the public schools 
an understanding of origins throws the 
problem into clear relief. Until recent 
times the universities as corporate entities 
have not been much interested in the publie 
schools. The latter, left pretty much to 
themselves and forced to work out their own 
destinies, have developed techniques, pur- 
poses and ideals of their own. This situa- 
tion has brought uniqueness and self-suffi- 
ciency almost to the point of absurdity. 

University authorities sometimes have 
said that the public schools do not maintain 
sufficiently rigid standards; that their dis- 
cipline is poor; that they attempt to do too 
many things; that they do not inculeate real 
love of learning; that they do not teach 
children how to study and how to be self- 
reliant. Public school men, in turn, have 
stated that the universities stress scholar- 
ship and neglect young men and women; 
that in matters of service they hold them- 
selves aloof and in matters of administra- 
tion they are autocratic and domineering. 

The ancient lineage of the university has 
given it a place of honor and of power and 
has set for it certain standards of achieve- 
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ment which have the sanction of centuries 
behind them. <A 
bound together by a common interest in 
learning, making their own rules for their 
craft and receiving special privileges and 
from and 
princes and potentates, constituted the first 
Through all the changes that 
the years have brought, this early ideal of 
scholarship, of learning for its own sake, 
and for the joy of imparting to others, has 
characterized the fellowship of men who 
have been known as clerks or scholars. If 
this sheltered and favored situation of uni- 
versity men has been conducive to some 
arrogance and pride, it has more than com- 
pensated for these excrescences by its large 
contribution to knowledge, to ideas and to 
ideals. Some kinds of thought ripen best in 
leisure and in quiet halls ‘‘far from the 
madding crowd.’’ 

The history of the public school is very 
different from that of the university. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
the development of our modern universities 


company of scholars, 


immunities civil ecclesiastical 


university. 


began, there was no general interest in the 
education of the masses of the people. 
Monastery schools, cathedral schools, parish 
schools, chantry schools trained boys to 
participate in the services of the church or 
gave fundamental preparation to those who 
wished to become scholars. The impulse to 
popular education came long after the 
breaking-up of feudalism; after the inven- 
tion of printing; after the reformation; 
after the common man emerged from the 
darkness and was credited with having a 
soul of his own to save. 

The university had its origin in zeal for 
learning and in the quest for truth. The 
public school grew out of the needs of the 
common man. This diversity of origin 
rather than opposition of aims has been the 
great barrier between the two institutions. 
The problem of the university in its early 
days was to provide for individuals a kind 
of environment that would enable them to 
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achieve a high degree of persona] satis; 
tion through the attainment of knowled 
The number of men who were qualif 


‘ 


enjoy the distinction of university 
tion was relatively very small. S 
these men entered later into voeat 
were to be found usually in teachin 
practice of law or medicine or in { 
vice of the church. The public se} 
had ‘‘a humbler though no less ¢! 
task.’’ It is no less than that of lifting; 
whole mass of the people, through th 
cation of the children, to a higher le 
opportunity and of achievement. 
The free public school has only ; 
history. In fact, it is essentially an Ame, 
ean institution. 
prototype and but few European tradit 
In this respect it is different f 
American university, which though gr 
changed with the passage of the years tr 
its origin to Paris, to Oxford and to ( 
bridge and has from them the tradit 
scholarship and of aristocratic isolati 
The time is ripe for integration oi 
public schools and the university. Bot 
essential to a complete system of public edu 
cation and they are dependent upon : 
other for a full measure of success 
problem of education in America is 
pendous. No one who is conversant 
the facts would maintain that we 
gone much beyond the beginning in the 
Tradition, convention and un- 


re 
















It has no exact Euro) 


solution. 
critical and undiscriminating thinking 
directing our course. We know but littl 
about what we ought to do, although » 
need to know much. 

A concentrated and unified effort by our 
public schools and universities is necessar 
to prevent the blight of indifference and 
neglect or of uncritical thinking from 
fecting established institutions am 
cepted doctrines. Just a few illustrat 
will show the nature of the task. 

Who knows, for example, whether 
primary education is rightly based? Und 


} 
1 








ntluence of academic traditions we have 
from the beginning that reading, 
‘ing and arithmetic are essentials for 
iren in their early years. We have not 
iny other regimen and consequently 
t know whether it would work. Is it 
important that children in the first 
erades should read, write and figure 
that they should have sympathetic 
taets with nature; that they should have 
help in forming habits of health ; that 
they should learn the meaning of member- 
ship in social groups; and that they should 
practice cooperation in all their rela- 
tionships? 
Even if adequate tests should prove that 
ir present system of primary education is 
sound, there would still remain the need of 
letermining whether it is sufficiently in- 
isive. We should still need to consider 
t can be done in a system of public edu- 
tion to give wise guidance to children in 


re 


se most impressionable of all years be- 
fore they reach the conventional school age. 
It would seem that if something is not done 
then, much of our later effort is futile. At 
present this great field of education is al- 
nost untouched, although the consequences 
ir neglect are manifest not only in the 
publie schools but in our higher institutions 
i learning as well. 
Then there is the great unsolved problem 
mental hygiene. There are altogether 
too many wrecks, too many failures in life. 
Greater understanding, more sympathy, 
more scientifie intelligence in our schools 
ffer the hope of relief for those who other- 
wise would lose their way in the maze of 
defective personality and of the baffling 
experience of living. The records of both 
the schools and the universities offer con- 
vineing evidence of the results of our fail- 
ure to understand human life. 

As constituent parts of the social struc- 
ture, the schools must bear their share of 
responsibility for disease and crime. Every 
criminal who has had public-school training 
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is an indictment against us. We had our 
chance with him and we failed. What can 
we Co to meet this great social problem—a 
problem which emphasizes anew every day 
the vast difference between knowing what 
is right and doing it? 

Our accepted policy of universal ele- 
mentary education is bringing increasing 
numbers of students to the doors of our 
high schools and colleges and giving point 
to the question, ‘‘ Who shall be educated ?’’ 
The liberals would give free opportunity to 
every one to gain from elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher schools all that these 
institutions have to offer. The strict con- 
structionists would set certain standards of 
native intelligence (whatever that may 
mean) as prerequisites for advanced study. 
Without open-minded and critical examina- 
tion of the factors involved in the situation, 
we seem to be on the verge of a new kind 
of determinism. Here we have a problem 
worthy of the best thought of the nation, 
for the solution will affect not only our edu- 
cational structure but the whole fabric of 
our social life as well. 

We have assumed the desirability of 
amalgamating all our aliens through educa- 
tion and of welding the entire body of citi- 
zens into a solid, unified and undifferen- 
tiated mass. We have organized programs 
of Americanization with the accompani- 
ment of much patriotic fervor. Whether 
our thinking on this matter is merely naive 
and uncritical, or discriminating and scien- 
tific, we do not know. If variation and dif- 
ferentiation are valuable factors in national 
development, the effort to produce uni- 
formity is open to serious question. 

Cooperative and integrated effort on the 
part of all our enlightened forces is neces- 
sary to meet these and many other difficul- 
ties that confront us. Within the system 
of public education itself there is need of 
coordination and of integration. This is 
especially true with reference to the rela- 
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tions between the universities and the pub- 
lic high schools. 

From the very nature of their task the 
universities are dealing day by day with 
Uni- 
versity professors are engaged in teaching 


subjects of study on the higher levels. 


these advanced subjects and in making in- 
vestigations and researches into new realms 
of knowledge. Long accepted custom has 
given university professors lighter sched- 
ules of work than publie high-school teach- 
ers can enjoy. The additional leisure thus 
made available may be used for personal 
improvement and for extending the bounds 
of knowledge. Consequently we may look 
to university professors for leadership in 
the fields of research. Until our public 
high-school men and women have conditions 
as favorable as those enjoyed by university 
men we can not expect them to be pro- 
ductive scholars in any large measure. 

On the other hand our publie high-school 
men and women have intimate contacts with 
boys and girls; they know the problems, the 
difficulties and the capacities of these boys 
and girls, as university men can not know. 
Therefore, while university men may be ex- 
pected to supply the content of knowledge 
in particular subjects, the organization of 
this knowledge into suitable teaching units 
adapted to students at different ages and on 
different levels of ability is a problem for 
high-school teachers and administrators and 
not for university men. 

It is quite commonly admitted to-day 
that schooling constitutes only one element 
in education and that no matter how far 
one may go in the schools he still has much 
to learn from life and its experiences. This 
situation makes it very difficult to under- 
stand why the universities should attempt 
to impose their will upon the high schools 
while they themselves acknowledge no re- 
sponsibility to any institution above them. 
Every unit in the educational system has 
its own problems, its own methodology, its 
own inherent genius, and should be left free 
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to work out its solutions with as much 
dom as the intelligence and the conseje) 
tious effort of the men and women engaged 
in the work entitle them to receive m 
position from above is legitimate where jy 
competence exists below. Of course, if oy 
university men wish to justify their attemp: 
to control from above on the assumption 
that high-school men and women are incom 
petent, the problem assumes a diff 
aspect. 
We never can have a completely int 
grated school system until boys and girls 
may pass as readily from the high schools 
into the university on the completion of 
work planned for them by our high-school 
instructors and administrators as it is pos. 
sible for boys and girls to pass from one 


grade into another in the elementary sc! 
Integration of this kind implies, of cours: 
intelligence and 
mindedness on the part of all teachers in 
all the units of the system. 
that those who work in the different units 
are the best judges of what boys and girls 
“an do and ought to do at the different 
stages of their career. Well-trained teac 
ers who have a high sense of professional 
responsibility and who work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom in cooperation with their 
fellows are the best judges of the kind « 
education that is suitable for their pupils 

There is one set of relationships in whic! 
the influence of the universities upon the 
publie high schools is not altogether whole- 
some. In the public mind, not fully ae- 
quainted with the facts, many of our w 
versities appear to be glorified athletic 
clubs. Even the university students hav 
in some measure this conception and ex- 
press it with a vein of humor when they sa) 
that if it were not for certain required reli- 
gious and literary exercises university life 
would be altogether delightful. The public 
which may never have heard of a distin- 
guished professor of philosophy or of 
poetry or of history, knows well the name 


competence and _ hig! 


It implies, als 
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.e athletic coach and the names and the 
| qualifications of members of athletic 

Our high schools already have 
under the spell of university prac- 
Expensive coaches are employed to 


ns 
LS. 


‘rain a select number of boys for athletic 
ies. Teams of adolescents are sent 
ng distances from home for the purpose 

showing athletic prowess and gaining 
jetories over some well-known competitor. 
Even the commercial aspects of college 
‘hleties have infected the procedures in 


tar 


high school. 

lhere are, however, some hopeful signs 
‘ change; college presidents and commit- 
ees of university professors have instituted 
ion for the purpose of improving condi- 
ns. No one person or small group of 


y 


ersons and no single institution can stem 
e tide of publie opinion in this matter. 
It will take the united efforts of the uni- 
versities and of the high schools to trans- 
form our athleties from their present status 
nto real sport and into types of recreation 
suitable for students rather than for pro- 
fessionals. There are too little of real sport 
und of real recreation suitable for enjoy- 
ment by all and too much of competitive 
thleties in which only a few can partici- 

Everywhere the outstanding character- 
istic of modern life is a struggle for free- 
lom. The history of education shows that 
this struggle for freedom is manifested in 
the schools. The kindergarten has set up 
its own standards and has demonstrated its 
ability to make contributions to individual 
and social welfare. The practices of the 
kindergarten are profoundly influencing 
the practices of the elementary school. 
Many of us think this influence is whole- 
some. The elementary school has achieved 
its own identity and its own independence 
and is effecting profound changes in the 
high school. The high school has struggled 
for years to establish its identity for the 
purpose of making its contribution to the 
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education of children. But the emancipa- 
tion of the high school is not complete. The 
university still reaches down its powerful 
hand and directs its work according to tra- 
ditional university conceptions. The strug- 
gle of the high school to be free is a whole- 
some struggle; if successful, as it seems 
sure to be, it will in turn influence the uni- 
versity practices to their advantage. Par- 
ticularly is the high school likely to effect 
marked changes in university methods of 
teaching. 

In our educational system improvements 
seem usually to come from the lower units. 
Only later do the upper reaches of the sys- 
tem change to meet the improvements 
recommended from below. This procedure 
is taking place now almost under our very 
eyes. Our psychologists and child-guidance 
specialists are giving us revelations about 
the importance of the preschool years in a 
way that is likely to influence the whole 
procedure of the kindergarten and of the 
elementary school. In its onward sweep 
these waves of change ultimately will strike 
the high school and the university. Con- 
servative though these institutions are, they 
will not be able to ignore the pressure. 

One of the most recent efforts to achieve 
freedom has come in connection with the 
development of the junior high school. 
This new institution has voiced an insistent 
demand for freedom to develop according 
to its own inherent genius. In order that 
this freedom may be complete it is neces- 
sary that neither the senior high school nor 
the college shall control junior high-school 
procedures. The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
urged upon colleges the desirability of re- 
stating their college-entrance requirements 
in such terms as to permit students to com- 
plete the work necessary to meet these 
requirements in the last three years of the 
high-school period. If this request is 
granted the ninth grade will! be as free as 
the seventh and eighth grades to do the 














work which is best suited for boys and girls 
to do without reference to the bearing of 
Already 
three of our great universities—the Uni- 
Michigan, the 
Nebraska and the University of Missouri— 
have restated their requirements in the 


this work upon college entrance. 


versity of University of 


manner indicated. 

The ideal relationship between the uni- 
versities and the publie schools is a rela- 
tionship of mutual confidence, helpfulness 
and cooperation. The kindergarten, the 
elementary school, the high school and ‘the 
university historically have grown out of 
special needs and have developed inde- 
pendently for the purpose of meeting those 
The time for separateness and iso- 
lation has gone by. 
life have placed social obligations upon all 
units and have made it 


needs. 
Conditions of modern 


our educational 
necessary for them to merge their efforts in 
a common purpose if they are to achieve 
the highest results. The signs of integra- 
tion and of unification are becoming more 
evident every day. 

Tuomas W. GOSsLING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





HEALTH EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS' 
THE increased interest in public health 
has resulted in the 
tendency to emphasize more and more the 


in the past decade 
place of the school among the various 
agencies concerned in the realization of 
adequate health 
This tendency to emphasize the place of the 


community practices. 
schools and their importance is in line with 
the general emphasis upon the school as the 
agency of the state in the education of its 
citizens. The increasing complexity of com- 
munity life and the declining relative in- 
fluence of other educative agencies, such as 

1 Address at New York State Conference of 


Charities and Corrections, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, December 11, 1925. 
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the family, the church and the neigh) 
hood, have thrown upon the schools a , 
task with reference to all the state’s , 
cational needs, and among those 
health occupies an important place. 

The increased emphasis upon the se 
as the state’s main educative agency 
produced the most active interest 
educators in the purpose of the scho 
its place among the various factors iy : 
community life. Never has there bee; 
much appearing in print, in addresses 
and in university programs 
upon educational problems. 
lation of the schools to individual and eon 
munity health has come in for extens 
consideration. This merely indicates t 
among educators as well as the lay pub! 
there is a growing feeling of the importar 


discussions 


Again, the r 


tion of the healthful life of the communit; 

Moreover, the result of the extensive dis. 
cussion and research has been the develo 
ment of a new notion of the means and 
methods by which the school is to real 
its purposes and functions. What we hav 
to say, therefore, about health 
equally well to the whole school progran 
We shall, however, limit our discussion to 
health. 

The point of fundamental importance 
this readjustment is the fact that healt! 
no longer regarded as a subject of instrue- 
tion, but as an objective of education, and 
therefore an end to be realized through the 
school as an educational agency. T! 
point of view is radically different 
that held in the process of educational! ce- 
velopment, and particularly in health in- 
struction in the past. We have sought 
hitherto to contribute to the health ot t 
school child and the community in thre 
ways, each of which has failed because 
its inadequacy. The oldest method 
tempted was physical activities, or physical 
training. This means failed primarily be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the program of 
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activities in the school. But it 

Iso beeause of the fact that health 
t merely a matter of physical activities, 
ever fundamentally they may be con- 

Physical education remains and is 
to remain permanently a subject or 
» of aetivities in the curriculum, and 
must be the outcome of the whole 
| program in active operation. Phys- 
| edueation ean never be the whole school 
vram. 

We have also attempted to realize health 

ch medical inspection, and this is a 

y limited feature of the school program. 
Furthermore, it has serious limitations in 

t it has to do with physical defects and 

desirable health eonditions and not with 
the well child. Society is primarily con- 

ed with the development of individuals 
with vigorous vitality and therefore can 
ver be more than incidentally interested 
pathological conditions in pupils. Med- 
inspection is becoming more adequate. 
is gradually extending itself to every 
hild of school age, but its function is to 
liseover physical defects and prescribe for 
their correction. Its purpose is not the de- 
velopment of health practices upon which 
healthful vigor depends. While medical in- 
spection has an inereasing function, it has 
decided limitations and must always fail as 
a complete health program. This point of 
view is entirely aside from the fact that 
medical inspection in the past has signally 
failed to perform the funetion of which it 
iS capable. 

The third attempt in the past to teach 
health has been through physiology as a 
subject of instruction. This attempt has 
likewise failed beeause the emphasis has 
been placed upon knowledge, and generally 
knowledge that could not have functioned 
in the life of the child. This serious defect 
in purpose obviously invalidates this sub- 
ject in its contribution to health. 

A more serious defect hitherto has been 
the attempt of medical inspection, physical 





education and physiology, as a subject in 
the curriculum to realize the ends inde- 
pendently. Each has been carried out un- 
der separate departments and without ref- 
erence to the others. If, however, they 
worked together they would still fail, since 
health, as has been indicated, is the fune- 
tion of the whole educational process and 
not one aspect of it. Health in a word 
must be conceived as an objective of educa- 
tion and not as a subject or an activity, and 
above all it can not result from inspection. 

Furthermore, health must be conceived as 
a matter of practice and as such must rely 
upon the development of habits, knowledge 
and attitudes in the individual. Health de- 
pends upon the practices of the individual 
relative to the fundamentals of health. 
These practices relate to nutrition, exercise, 
cleanliness, fresh air, sunlight, mental poise 
and other similar practices. These, more- 
over, can only be achieved when they are 
incorporated in the daily life and practices 
of the individual. This can be done when 
they are regarded as essential by the 
teacher and when she develops a technique 
that insures these practices not merely in 
school but especially outside of school. If 
this is not feasible as an aim of school edu- 
cation, then the school can not perform an 
important part in the realization of health 
in the community and in the lives of indi- 
viduals. We have a great deal of objective 
evidence, however, that health may be real- 
ized through school instruction. 

A word should be said about knowledge 
in relation to health. It is obvious that 
knowledge is essential in the realization of 
health practices. The mistake has been in 
the past in assuming that any sort of know]- 
edge about the body would be satisfactory 
in the realization of health practice. Gen- 
erally the emphasis was placed upon knowl- 
edge that would be available to the indi- 
vidual at some distant future. Knowledge 
to be of value must be such as will function 
in the immediate life of the child, otherwise 
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it is of little value so far as health is con- 
The most exacting limitation must 
therefore be made upon the knowledge se- 


cerned. 


lected for presentation and this must be 
adapted to the practical needs of the child 
being taught. 
for the teacher: ‘‘What knowledge does a 
particular child, X, need to modify his be- 
havior with the 
practices of health?’’ After this question 


The vital question always is 


respect to fundamental 
is answered the teacher must rigorously ex- 
¢lude all non-essential material. This re- 
quires courage. 

We have so far dealt with the principles 
involved in the consideration of the relation 
of health to the school program. The ques- 
tion of 


How can a program of health education be 


vital concern at the moment is— 
put into operation along the lines laid down 
The answer 
to this question is clear in my own mind 
and it has grown out of fifteen years of 
practical experimentation in the field of 
health education. We merely need to make 
use of the means available in the school for 


in the foregoing principles? 


the purpose of realizing the ends desired. 
These means are the subject-matter, the 
method, the school and classroom organiza- 
tion, and the measurement of the results of 
the school’s endeavors. 

We have emphasized the necessity of re- 
garding health as an objective of education 
and not a subject of study. What does this 
point of view imply? It means simply that 
every situation in the school which may be 
naturally and effectively used for the de- 
velopment of health habits, knowledge and 
attitudes be so used. It means that we re- 
gard healthful living and not knowledge 
about health as the end toward which we 
are directing our effort. Our task, there- 
fore, is to show how the various school situ- 
ations may be utilized in the development 
of health practices. 

In the first place it should be noted that 
every subject in the school curriculum has 
something to offer in the development of 
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health practices and that the subject 
in effect not be so well taught withou: 
health material. 
at the subject of language. 


For example, let 
The 
object of teaching language is to 
facility in oral and written composit 
By this, I mean skill in conversation, jy 
bate, in dialogue, in speech-making, oy ; 


one hand, and skill in letter-writing 
written composition of one kind or a: 
on the other hand. But the developn 
of skill can not be achieved as an « 
itself. 
of the mother tongue either in its writ: 
or oral form by a study of grammar fo: 


No one acquires facility in th 


or the study of language as such 
rather acquires skill in the use of languag 
when he has something worth while t 
and is seeking to say it in an effective 1 
ner, when he is seeking to convince sor 
one. 

This fact makes the subject-matter 
health particularly appropriate for la 
guage work. The child may easily conc 
the value of health practices. The subject 
matter lies easily within the experienc 
the child. The material is interesting | 
cause it relates to his own behavior and ¢! 
of others with whom he comes into contact 
In a word, health material is vital. Writ 
ing or speaking about it has point, 
therefore stirs the child to his highest e 
deavors. This statement is based upon 
extensive experience in the use of healt 
material in language instruction and no! 
upon a theory. 

Furthermore, the use of health materia! 
has a reflex effect upon the child. Let us 
imagine the child of the seventh or eight! 
grade in the act of trying to convine 
pupils of another grade, his younger brot 
ers or sisters, or the parents in the hon 
of the value of using the right kinds 
food, of taking exercise in the fresh air 
other important health practice. The chil 
would not undertake such a task wit! 
first being convinced of its importa! 











Furthermore, he would not undertake the 
persuading others or educating 
ers, if you choose, without taking care 
; own health practices. And finally he 
would satisfy the innate urge for self- 
realization and self-importance in leading 
thers to healthful living. In this he would 
ive the opportunity in a way to satisfy 
his ereative urge or impulses. This is vital 
in the edueation of the child. 

[ hardly need to suggest the numerous 
ways that are available for using in a per- 
ectly natural way the health motive in 
stimulating language activity. The ease 
with which children may be led to write 
letters, dramatize health situations, to make 
speeches, to make reports of work done is 
obvious. The fact is, by use of health ma- 
terial, language work in school may be 
transformed from a dead and meaningless 
exercise in the learning of language forms 
toa live, vital exercise in a meaningful life 
activity. Language for the child then be- 
comes What it is for the adult, and what it 
is designed to be, an instrument for the 
communication of thought, one’s own 
thought upon a subject of interest and 
within the grasp of the writer or speaker. 

Thus we might run through every subject 
in the eurriculum and indicate how health 
practices might be developed by means of 
them. For want of space, we shall mention 
only two others. We have more recently 
come to look upon eivies as a subject that 
deals with the relation of the individual to 
the organized community life and have en- 
titled the subject community civies. What 
subject-matter could be of more importance 
in such a course than that of community 
health? The United States Public Health 
Service, the state department of health and 
the city board of health with their activi- 
ties afford a mass of material that is easily 
within the grasp of school children, appro- 
priate to the subjects they are studying, and 
is of a highly functional character. I mean 
by this that the school child ean make use 
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of the knowledge gained about the health 
activities of the community in his own daily 
practices. We can easily imagine how much 
more effective the work of the public health 
officials could be if every elementary school 
child could understand what they are doing 
and what that work means for the commu- 
nity life. 

Perhaps we should mention a subject that 
would seem to offer least to the development 
of health practices—arithmetice. We have 
thought of this subject as solving number 
problems. We do deal with number rela- 
tions in arithmetic, but these relations have 
to concern themselves with facts of the ex- 
ternal world. The layman can well imag- 
ine how interesting and significant number 
would become to children if they should 
deal with statistics of tuberculosis, child 
mortality, diphtheria and the like. In a 
word arithmetic may be used to teach num- 
ber relations, but more significant for the 
child, it may be used to give the child a 
picture of remediable conditions of sickness 
in the community. 

The teaching of health, however, involves 
not merely the subject-matter of instrue- 
tion. It involves the method as well. If we 
accept modern educational theory, then we 
must look upon the school as a place in 
which children are learning to live more 
effectively. They are not acquiring knowl- 
edge about living, but actually living a seg- 
ment of their lives in a way that will in- 
fluence their whole behavior in that larger 
life segment outside of the sechoolroom. Ob- 
viously, the method then must not be merely 
the learning and reciting of text-books. It 
must rather consist in the exercise of those 
functions appropriate to the life of the 
child outside of the school, in the home, on 
the streets, upon the playground and in 
community life. This whole view implies 
that the schoolroom be converted into child 
activity. Instead of studying and reciting 
meaningless lessons, the school becomes a 
place of activity where the child consults 
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text-books, his fellow pupils, the teacher the auditorium of our school. I did not ¢ 

and others to obtain knowledge to aid him P#*t in it, but I did enjoy it very 

: ; “ar Already I have learned many rules al 

in the solution of problems and in living. re ; ; : 
mostly from getting flatfoot from wear 


As a matter of fact the solution of problems , 
Health ( 
This is the first time I have been in a 
and I think it is just wonderful! W 
health meeting in our auditorium and Mr 
It is hardly necessary to explain the bear- is going to be our new principal, made : 


I am a member of the - 





in itself has no significance. It is only 
when problems of more effective living are 
solved that the process becomes vital. 


ing of this point of view of method upon ful speech about health and told us that 
the teaching of health. Health is itself a You. Miss Horn, who has a primary class 
mode of life. Or we might say that it is a us and said she enjoyed it very mu \F 
method of living. When the method of the baby to use and explain how to tak 


schoolroom becomes likewise a method ef jaby and why the baby is so healthy. D 


O’Neill, our nurse, promised to bring 


living, health becomes naturally a vital and who came from Czecko-Slovakia, seemed t 


essential part of that method. interested in our club, and said that 
spread health among children in Euro 


Probably the most important single fea- 2h 
‘ ° them what splendid work the children of t U.8 
ture of the modern school is classroom or- ; - 
are doing. Miss Marsh is trying in ey 


ganization and this is particularly true make our club interesting. I will 
when it comes to the realization of health jingle: 


re tices ] ’ ives f ehj "en. 4 > 20- a : 
practices in the lives of children. The a Eat plenty of vegetables, and cereals, t 


quisition of health practices is a process of Semshoiey ta healthy 
socialization and requires social purpose, Is that somebody yout 
social pressure and social ideals. The essen- Yours for healt 


tial principle of the school organization is = 
to ss pe relationships as will make it These letters indicate two things: { 
sasy for the social forces to operate in the 
building of health practices. The most ef- 
fective plan that I have found is to have 
the class constitute a health club that con- 
ducts its own affairs, works out its own pur- 
poses, and seeks to realize its own ideals, torium exercises. 
under teacher leadership. In each case Time does not permit the elaboration 
where this plan has been tried there has re- the possibility of the health club idea, but 
sulted a new school spirit, a new interest these illustrations suggest to the imagil 
and remarkable results of the kind sought, tion how they might serve the ends of edu 
whether it be health or other outcomes de- cation and particularly the ends of healt! 
sired. When one sees the enthusiasm with ful living. 
which children enter into the realization of Finally, the teaching of health requires 
the objects of an organization which they the use of the survey of community healt! 
feel as their own, no argument needs to be conditions and of individual health prac 
presented to demonstrate the merits of the tices, not merely as a basis of educatior 
organization. A few days ago I had letters procedure, but also as a means of determi 
from one of these clubs, two of which I wish ing the results of educational endeavors 
to present: the modification of health practices. In 01 
Although I am the newest member of the ———— community where the health club was t 
Health Crusaders I am taking this opportunity to cently introduced the parents asked tha 
tell you that the club has had an entertainment in they be permitted to see the work of t 


the interest that has been aroused by meat 
of this elub in healthful living and, second 
the opportunity that it affords for usef 

exercise in the use of language in natu 

situations, in letter-writing and in 


+ 











, and learn what they might do to 
the work of the school in its en- 

rs to improve the health of the com- 
y. The result was an evening meet- 
which hundreds of parents were pres- 
went away with a new view of 
and a new determination to aid the 
n promoting the health of the com- 


ty and its children. 
We ean not close this discussion without 


f emphasis upon the necessity of re- 
* health work as a cooperative enter- 
rise. The schools alone can not realize 
tive results in health work. As a mat- 
fact, the changed practices of the 
ldren depend upon a_ corresponding 
inge in the practices of the adults of the 
munity. The schools are in a position 
nstitute an adequate health program so 
r as the children are concerned. They 
furthermore able to influence the com- 
inity through parents’ meetings and even 
iblie lectures in the schools upon health. 
But they must rely upon the health experts 
provide an organized body of health 
material properly graded to the needs of 
hildren. The schools must also rely upon 
the publie and private health agencies to 
irry on community education to support 
the work of the schools if favorable results 
to be achieved. Our present real, vital 
id indispensable need is to have the ex- 
perts, the publie and private health agen- 
‘ies, the teacher-training institutions and 
the schools cooperate in this great task with 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 
With such cooperation we will see the great 
bedy of seientifie material relating to 
ealth very rapidly become the common 
possession and heritage of the people of the 
present generation. This ideal of accom- 
plishment ought to stir civie-minded people 
the depths and bring renewed efforts in 
‘common task in the interest of human 
welfare. 
E. Grorce PAYNE 


A’, 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FASCISM AND THE UNIVERSITIES 
AND SCHOOLS OF ITALY 


THat “the Fascist government has shown 
more willingness and ability to provide liber 
ally for the universities than its predecessor” 
was maintained in a recent address before the 
University of Pisa by Roberto Forges Davan- 
zatti. The substance of this address was given 
in The Living Age for March 13. “Intellee 
tuals and the so-called cultured classes have 
arrayed themselves against Fascism. Well and 
good,” declared M. Davanzatti, “we accept 
their challenge gladly.” Cowardice and in 
dolence have dictated their attitude, and he 
attacked what he termed their jealous and 
“academic pettiness.” 

Far from being “the enemy of the intellect 
and the enemy of culture, Fascism has, aeccord- 
ing to M. Davanzatti, actually provided liber 
ally for the universities and schools: 


It has done so right after an era captivated hy 
the fallacious doctrine that we must abolish the 
barracks in order to build up the schools. We, on 
the contrary, have had the grit and the cash to sup 
port both the barracks and the schools—because 
the barracks are a great, splendid school, and be 
cause the school is worthless without the stern, ex 
acting discipline of the barracks. .. . 

Bureaucratic efficiency must be enforced with an 
iron hand, above all the universities. For the evil 
that an incompetent and negligent teacher can do 
is incomparably greater than the evil that an inef 
ficient treasury official, or manager of a govern 
ment tobacco factory, or other functionary, can do. 
When the state takes upon itself to support and 
guide the education of its people—a function that 
is fatuous if it is not patriotic—we must guard 
first and foremost against letting that education 
degenerate into treason, against inculeating our 
youth during their most impressionable age with 
pernicious doctrines and casual habits sure to pro 
duce to-morrow a generation of civic cripples and 
social eccentrics. 


The “only justification that a public-school 
system has,” M. Davanzatti continued, is that 
it trains up a nation capable of operating a 
new set of political institutions. .. . The pri- 
mary purpose of education is not to fill the 
mind with facts, but to train the mind to ecoor- 
dinate facts and to relate them to an energizing 
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prineiple—which should be patriotic, that is, 
Italian. 

M. Davanzatti closed by declaring that polli- 
tics 1s not the antagonist of art and culture 
and that to-day “Mussolini is creating a new 
Italian prose with his rude eloquence—all bones 


and muscle.” 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP 
DELEGATES from all parts of Canada will at- 
tend the National Conference on Education and 
Citizenship to be held from April 5 to 10 at 
Montreal. This will be the third triennial confer- 
ence conducted by the National Council of Edu- 
cation, of which the Honorable Vincent Massey 
is president and Major F. J. Ney is general see- 
retary. The chairman of the committee in 
charge is E. W. Beatty, K.C., and Lt.-Col. Wil- 
frid Bovey, of MeGill University, is honorary 

secretary. 
Major Ney has sent to ScHooL AND Socrery 
a copy of the provisional program, which shows 


the following: 


Monpay, Apri, 5—Reception given by Mr. E. W. 
Beatty, chairman of the conference committee, in 
honor of speakers and delegates and attended by 
His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 6—10:30 A. M.—Speakers: Sir 
John Adams, lately of London University. Mon- 
sieur S. Charlety, rector of the University of Stras- 
bourg. Subject: ‘‘The National Importance of 
Language in Education.’’ 2 P. M., French discus- 
sion. 3:30 P. M., discussion, ‘‘The Study of Eng- 
lish.’’ 4 P. M., Meeting of National Council of 
Education. 8:30 P. M., The Honorable Senator 
N. A. Belcourt, ‘‘La Formation d’un Esprit Cana- 
dien au Moyen de 1’Education.’’ Dr. H. M. Tory, 
president of the University of Alberta, ‘‘ Education 
as a Factor in Mutual Understanding.’’ 

WEDNESDAY, Apri. 7—9 A. M.—Abbe Oscar 
Maurice, on ‘‘Coneordance de _ 1’Enseignement 
Secondaire avec 1’Enseignement Primaire.’’ Dis 
cussion. Luncheon: the University of Montreal to 
French guests. 10:30 A. M., Dr. Clarence Webster, 
Shediac, New Brunswick, ‘‘Ideals in Education.’’ 
Diseussion. 4 P. M., general meeting of confer- 
ence, with election of officers. 8:30 P. M., M. Jean 
Bruhnes, of the College of France, ‘‘ La Géographie 
Humaine.’’ Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, of Colum- 
bia University, ‘‘The Outlook of Biology.’’ 

Tuurspay, Aprin 8—9 A. M.—R. P. Emile Du- 
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Bois, director, Seminary of St. Ther 

ganization de 1’Enseignement de 

Discussion. 10:30 A. M. 
, 


Glover, St. John’s College, Cambridge | 


Canada. ’’ 


‘*The Roots of European Culture: Greek | 
and Greek Thought.’’ Discussion. 2 P. M 
Baril, University of Montreal, ‘‘ Li 
Laboratoire.’’ Discussion. 3:30 P. M.. P 
W. D. Woodhead, McGill University, ‘+1 
of Greek.’’ 
the Duchess of Atholl (subject not ar 
Senator Andre Honnorat, late minister 


Discussion. 8:30 P. M.. 


tion for France, ‘‘La Culture Francais 
Fripay, APRIL 9—9 A. M.—M. He 
browski, University of Montreal, ‘‘ L’Orga 
de = 1’Enseignement Littéraire.’’ 
10:30 A. M., Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, U 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘The Function and Limits of § 
in Education.’’ 2 P. M., Dr. Joseph N 
versity of Montreal, ‘‘ Concordance de |’E 
ment Superieure avee 1’Enseignement Se 
Discussion. 3:30 P. M., Sir Hugh Per 


**Music as a National Discipline.’’ 


There will be a special conference o1 
education on Friday and Saturday, Ap: 
and 10. 


J. B. S. HALDANE AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Mr. J. B. S. Haupane, of Trinity Colleg 
who was deprived of his office of reader 
chemistry in the University of Cambridge, | 
won his appeal from the decision of the 
Viri to a court of five judges delegat 
nated by the council of the senate, and el 
by grace. 

Mr. Haldane was the co-respondent 
action in the divorcee court, in which the 
went against him. He was subsequent! 
raigned before the Sex Viri, who reported t 
he had bees: guilty of “gross immorality” v 
the meaning of the statute, and that he 
therefore, deprived of his office of reader 
bio-chemistry. Among those who signed 
report were the vice-chancellor (Dr. A 
Seward), the master of Corpus Christi 
Rev. Dr. E. C. Pearce), Lord Chalmers 
the master of Trinity Hall (Dr. Henry Bond 

The decree as it appeared in the Cambricg 
University Reporter follows: 


Whereas the proceedings in the Probate, ! 
and Admiralty Division of the High © 
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Justice, Mr. J. B. 8. Haldane, reader in bio-chem- 
istry at this university, has been pronounced by the 
rdi -t of a jury to have been guilty of adultery 
with the wife of Mr. John McLeod Burghes, and 
whereas Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, on appearing before 
n the 6th day of November, 1925, admitted 
having committed adultery, now therefore, the vice- 
-ancellor of the University of Cambridge and the 
six persons elected and acting in accordance with 
Chapter 7 of Statute A of that university, do 
hereby, in pursuance of powers conferred upon us 
by Statute B, Chapter 11, Section 7, of the said 
sniversity, unanimously adjudge (1) that Mr. J. 
B. S. Haldane has been guilty of gross immorality 
within the meaning of the said Statute B, Chapter 
11. Section 7; (2) that Mr. J. 8. S. Haldane be 
therefore, and he is hereby, deprived of his office 


ve 


is 


f reader in bio-chemistry. 


THE OIL LANDS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


AccorDING to a dispatch to the daily papers 
from Austin, Texas, the state is endeavoring to 
find a way to allow the University of Texas 
to spend some of the income derived from oil 
lands, which now amounts to $2,600,000, for 
needed buildings. The Supreme Court of 
Texas has decided that not even the act of 
the 1925 legislature, intended to grant the 
university the right to spend its own money, 
can make such a disbursement constitutional. 
In the meantime the university’s fortune ac- 
eruing from royalties on oil lands increases at 
the rate of $250,000 a month. 

The Texas constitution provides that only the 
rentals and interest from bonds purchased with 
revenue derived from the sales of the univer- 
sity lands may be available for use of the 
university. The Supreme Court in its decision 
cites a number of cases in this country and 
in England from which it eoncludes “that oil 
is a part of the land and can be sold in place, 
and that an oil lease is a sale of a portion of 
the land.” 

This decision was rendered in a friendly suit 
to determine the rights of the university under 
the constitution and the legislative act of 1925, 
Dan Moody, the Attorney-General, having pre- 
viously given the board of regents of the univer- 
sity an opinion that the act was unconstitu- 
tional. The regents desired to use the oil 
money for immediate construction of campus 
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buildings and sought a court decision as to 
whether it could be done legally. 

The legislature of 1925 passed another act 
authorizing the board of regents to borrow 
money with future oil royalties pledged as 
security. A suit is now pending to determine 
the constitutionality of that act. Should the 
court decide that the act is constitutional, a 
building program of from $3,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 will be started at an early date. 


THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ 
PENSION FUND 

AT a meeting in Trenton last week the Repub- 
lican Joint Conference Committee of the New 
Jersey State Legislature agreed to amend the 
annual appropriations bill, adding $900,000 to 
the amount to be granted to the Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund. This is regarded as a great victory 
for the 22,000 public school teachers of the 
state, as the bill is said to be likely to pass 
the legislature. 

The bill will appropriate $2,318,000 for the 
fund instead of the $1,418,000 originally pro- 
vided for. The teachers had requested #$2,- 
618,000. 

In addition, a committee of legislators is to 
be appointed to investigate the situation and 
report to the legislature next year. If it finds 
that the total asked for by the teachers this year 
was the sum to which they were entitled, the 
remaining $300,000 will then be allowed. 

To get the $900,000 the conference committee 
had to cut out of the appropriations bill $900,- 
000 that had been set aside for the first units of 
a new normal school in Jersey City. There is 
certain to be a bitter fight on the floor of the 
assembly when the bill comes before that body. 

Senator Alexander Simpson, of Hudson, re- 
ported that Senator Walter E. Edge, W. C. 
Stokes, Republican state chairman, and the 
Comptroller’s office formed the moving power 
back of the appropriations committee when it 
ordered the reduction in the teachers’ fund. 


A MID-YEAR PROSPECTUS OF THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A Look backward and a look forward are 
presented in a mid-year prospectus of the Chi- 
eago public schools, written by Superintendent 
Wm. McAndrew, and recently distributed to the 
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division superintendents. The look backward 
is to the tests of 1924 in which 5,583 children 
of the last grade in the Chicago elementary 
schools were tested in arithmetic, reading and 
writing, with unsatisfactory results. Since then 
there has been a campaign of concentration to 
obtain aceuracy and reliability. Teachers are 
paying special attention to children who com- 
pute inaccurately and spell poorly, in order “to 
analyze specific defects and to apply remedial 
measures.” 


Dr. McAndrew the 
principals have developed notable success in 


believes that “some of 


maintaining successful teaching.” He empha- 
sizes that “the principal is the decisive factor” 
here. 

The entire prospectus is summed up in a final 


paragraph as follows: 


immediate 


Here, 
future. 


then, is the for the 


Hold on to the gains that you have made 


program 


habitual penmanship, and 


arithmetic, I 


in reliable 
good spelling. Push your intelligent reading-and- 
Perfect your civic teaching, 
definite 
exercises for 
definite 


by principals, follow up, record results of teach 


thinking exercises. 


stop window smashing, support 


Promote 


encourage 


your 
music-teaching practice. 


self-reliance in pupils, plans 


ing in separate schools, fix responsibility, reduce 


repeaters, bring your poor schools up to your 
best, and keep yourselves and everybody fit. This 


does not overload anybody. It is not adding new 
It is doing the old things effectively. It 
is not removing anybody’s initiative or regiment- 


things. 


ing his thought. It permits any method that 
reaches results. Anaximander of Miletus left 
many maxims, none more suited to the present 


circumstances than this one. They say that when 


he sang some children laughed at him, whereat, 
instead of becoming angry or ceasing to sing, he 
said: ‘‘We must then sing better for the sake of 


the children.’’ 


THE ADMISSION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

A new blank for the admission of high school 
graduates to the University of Michigan, em- 
bodying personal qualifications as well as scho- 
lastie performance, has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the university faculty in cooperation 
with a committee of the Department of High 
School Principals of the Michigan State Teach- 


ers’ Association. This follows action by which 
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the Teachers’ Association pledged ‘ 
in every with President Litt 
University of Michigan. 

As stated 
school principals by Registrar Ira 


way 


in a letter sent out last 


xf 


the committees had the following ain 


First: To prepare a blank that w 
prospective students to think carefully 
Second: To include q 
would acquaint parents and teachers wit 
the problems and difficulties that 


dents in the transition from high schoo 


college plans. 


Third: To secure as far in advance as } 


information as will enable the univers 


to counsel and advise with students 

anticipate some of the problems and diffi 
university course; at the same time lh 
principals to impress upon their students 
cere desire of the University of Michig 
well prepared, serious minded, ambiti: 
sponsible high school graduates in mak 


plans for college work. 
























The directions eall for the student to | 
a part of the blank, then to turn it over t 
principal, who will give the remaining 
After the blank has bee: 
out completely it is to be forwarded 


mation desired. 


principal directly to the registrar of the u 
sity and is not to be returned to the stu 
All admissions to the university direct! 
high schools or academies are now handled 
the registrar and not by other admission 
as has been the practice in the past. 

Registrar Smith’s letter sets forth the 
for inquiring as to the personal qualificat 
applicants as follows: 


The best preparation for college, as well a 
success in any after-school career, consists 
tal power and self-discipline, well developed 
of hard work, concentrated application wit! 
methods of study and a keen realization of 
purpose of going to college. 

It is our aim to cooperate whole-hearted 
the high schools of the state to the end that 
ates of the high schools who wish to att 
University of Michigan may continue their ed 
tional work without undue disturbance 
process of changing schools and becoming ad 
to the new environment at the university. lL 
to accomplish this aim we are convinced tliat 
essential for us to become as well acquaint 
possible with the individual applicant for 
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i learn more of his personal and school rec- 
| background than it is possible to obtain 
report of his grades alone. 


THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS OF 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Tue sixth annual session of the Institute of 
ities will be held at Williams College, from 
29 to August 6. The institute has an- 


inced that 


Nicholas Politis, formerly Minister of Foreign 
{fairs of Greece, now Minister to France, will lec- 
on ‘‘ Disarmament and Security.’’ M. Politis 

, specialist in international law. He was Min- 


f Foreign Affairs under Venizelos, who pre- 
y ealled him as technical counselor to the 
Balkan Conference in London in 1912. 

Dr. Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, professor 

at Hamburg University, wilt lecture on 

The European Situation.’’ He was a member of 

e German Peace Delegation to Paris in 1919 and 

y a member of the commission for the arbi- 
tration of disputes arising out of the fulfillment 
of the Dawes plan. He is also a member of the 
German Editorial Board of the Section of Social 

| Economie History of the World War being 
repared for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is the 
grandson of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, the com- 
poser, the great grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, 
the philosopher. 

Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, president of the 
University of St. Andrews, the oldest university in 
Scotland, will leeture on ‘‘Chemistry in World 
Progress.’’ President Irvine is an authority on 
igars. 

Sir Frederick Whyte, who served with marked 
success in India as president of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly from 1920-1925—the first five 
years of its history—will speak on the general 
political situation in the Orient. 

There will be an address on industrial materials 
and their uses, especially new products and proc- 
esses, by Dr. Umberto Pomilio, of Naples, the gen- 
eral technical director of a large Italian electro- 
chemical industry. He is an authority on new 
methods of paper-making, on the preparation of 
potash from alunite and on manufacture of caustic 
soda and chlorine. 

Dr. Moritz J. Bonn, of the University of Berlin, 
who lectured at the Institute of Politics in 1924, 
will lead a round table on ‘‘ Aspects of the World 
Economie Situation.’’ Dr. Bonn has written with 
distinction on financial and governmental subjects. 
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An open forum will be conducted each Satur- 
day by Arthur Draper, foreign editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, who also will lead 
conferences every Friday on public opinion in 
world affairs. 

It has also been planned to have a larger 
group of foreigners participate in the general 
conferences than in previous years. Otherwise 
the institute will be conducted on the same gen- 
eral lines as heretofore, with the general public 
invited to attend the public lecture and special 
addresses. 

Following is a list of the round table confer- 


ences: 


** Aspects of the World Economie Situation,’’ by 
Moritz J. Bonn, University of Berlin. 

‘The Future Réle of Chemistry in World Af- 
fairs,’’ by Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Chemical Engineering, Washington, D. C. 

‘*TInternational Problems arising from the Di- 
versity of Legal Systems,’’ by Arthur K. Kuhn, 
New York, president of the American Branch of 
the International Law Association. 

‘*Mineral Resources in their Political Rela- 
tions,’’ by H. Foster Bain, New York City, secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, formerly director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines; Charles K. Leith, 
professor of geology, University of Wisconsin, and 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace; 
Charles McDowell, Chicago, president Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works and formerly of the War Trade 
Board. 

‘*The Chinese Republic and the Powers,’’ by 
Henry K. Norton, New York, correspondent and 
writer on China and Far East, author of ‘‘ History 
of the Far Eastern Republic.’’ 

‘‘ Limitation of Armaments,’’ by Jesse 8. Reeves, 
professor of political science, University of 
Michigan. 

‘*Inter-American Problems in the Foreign Policy 
of the United States,’’ by Leo 8. Rowe, director- 
general of the Pan-American Union, Washington. 


The general conferences will be as follows: 


‘¢A Survey of the International Situation in the 
Far East,’’ by George H. Blakeslee, professor of 
history and international relations at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

‘*Publie Opinion in World Affairs,’’ by Arthur 
S. Draper, New York, foreign editor of The New 
York Herald-Tribune. 
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‘*The Future Réle of Chemistry in World Af 
fairs.’’ 


** Mineral Resources in their Political Relations.’’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. CuarLes W. Extor, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, celebrated his ninety-second 
birthday on March 20. 


Freperic R. HAMILTON was inaugurated as 
the third president of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute at Peoria on March 12, with represen- 
tatives of more than seventy-five colleges from 
The keys of 


the college were presented to Dr. Hamilton by 


all parts of the country present. 
Judge John M. Niehaus, the president of the 
board of trustees. In reply to the presentation 
Dr. Hamilton pledged his service to the insti- 
tute. 
EK. Chadsey, dean of education at the University 
of Illinois, and Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri. 


The principal speakers were Dr. Charles 


Dr. Virainta C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, and presi- 
dent of the Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, was the guest of honor at a 


International 


luncheon given by the Boston branch of the 
American Association of University Women on 
March 20. 

In commemoration of fifty-two years of ser- 
vice at the University of Virginia and at Wash- 
ington and Lee University as a teacher of law, 
the alumni of these universities in New York 
are giving a dinner to Professor A. Graves at 
the Harvard Club 
Graves has completed his twenty-sixth year at 


on April 2. Professor 
the University of Virginia. 

PRESIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 
University, left New Haven on March 17 for 
Cleveland, Chieago and St. Louis, to be the 
guest of Yale alumni in cities. He 
planned to speak at the dinner of the Yale 
Alumni Association of Cleveland, at a meeting 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in Chicago and at the 
sixtieth anniversary dinner of the Yale Club of 
Chicago. He will also address the Yale Club 
of St. Louis. 

VisiTING instructors at the Harvard Univer- 
sity summer school include John Ramsay, Dr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, professor of English language 


those 
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and literature at the University of Lond 
William David Ross, professor of moral | 
ophy at the University of Oxford. <A; , 
lecturers include Dr. Walter V. Bingha 
rector of the Personnel Research Federat 
New York, and Professor Frank N. Free; 
professor of educational psychology 


eago, who will give courses in edu 

psychology and experimental education; | 
F. Seybolt, associate professor of the histo, 
education at the University of Illinois; \ 
R. Smith, professor of education at the U; 
sity of Kansas; Dr. R. L. West, assistant 
missioner of education of New Jersey; 


Wright, Federal 
Vocational Education at Washington, and 


director of the Bureau 
















Charles H. Keene, professor of hygiene ar 
rector of physical education at the Universit 
of Buffalo. 


Dr. Epwarp WasHsurN Hopkins, Ed 
S. Salisbury professor of Sanskrit and 
parative philology at Yale University, will r 


He has 


been a member of the faculty since 1895 


tire at the end of this academic year. 


accepting his resignation a vote in appreciat 
of his many years of service to Yale Universit 
was passed by the corporation. Dr. Hopku 
will be sueceeded by Dr. Franklin Edgerto: 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Proressor MatooN Monroe CuRTIS, 
thirty-four years head of the department 
philosophy at Western Reserve Universit) 


retire at the end of the academic year. 


Buck, of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, will direct the effort 
the American Historical to raise 
$1,000,000 for research America! 
Professor Buck has received a years 
leave of absence from the university and w 
direct the campaign from national headquarters 
of the association at Columbia University. 


Proressor Soion J. 


Association 
work in 
history. 


Dr. JOHN PICKARD, professor of class 
archeology and the history of arts at the (1 
versity of Missouri, has been selected as « 
of the three representatives of the College Arts 
Association, on the Federated Council of Ar 
Education. The purpose of this federated 
council is (a) to initiate investigation and make 


studies in the matter of art education; (°) 
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+ conclusions and make recommendations 
ysed wpon such study; (¢) to publish any of 
‘he findings of the eouncil. 

De. W. B. Fremine, president of Ottawa 
rpiversity, has been elected head of the Kansas 
«il of Denominational Colleges. 


Owen R. Lovesoy, who has been secretary of 
‘he Child Labor Committee for eighteen years, 


s resigned. 


Vewners of the survey of the public-school 
stem of Utah inelude Dr. Chas. H. Judd, 
irector of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago; Dr. George A. Works, pro- 
fessor of rural education, Cornell University; 
lir. Jesse B. Sears, professor of education, 
Leland Stanford University, general consulting 
vivisers; Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, professor 
f education, University of California, prob- 
ems of school financing and school support; 
Vr. Julian E. Butterworth, professor of rural 
education, Cornell University, school buildings. 


Jess W. Miney, Kansas state superintendent 
{ publie instruction, has announced he will be 
a candidate for another term as head of the 
publie school system. Mr. Miley has been state 
superintendent of schools since 1923. Miss 
Carrie Carlisle, superintendent of public in- 
struction in Cowley county, has also announced 
her candidature. She will enter the race as 
in independent candidate. George Allen, of 
Topeka, former superintendent of schools at 
Sabetha, and later for four years assistant state 
superintendent under Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, 
is a candidate for the republican nomination. 


CarLeron B. Gipson has resigned as superin- 
tendent of publie schools of Savannah, Ga., to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Florida Title 
Insurance Company. His office will be in 
Miami. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Kansas School- 
masters Club held in Topeka on February 4, 
Superintendent A. F. Senter, of Ottawa, was 
elected president of the club and Superintendent 
W. S. Heusner, of Salina, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Artineton I. CLew, principal of the Haver- 
hill, Mass., High School, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Association of High 
School Principals. 





Dr. WALTER Starke, fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, a corresponding member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, has been appointed as the 
first holder of a newly established chair of 
Spanish in the University of Dublin, the tenure 
being for a period of five years. 


Smr HuGu Percy Aten, director of the 
Royal College of Music, fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and professor of music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has been elected an honorary 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge Univer- 


Lorp Evstace Percy, president of the Board 
of Edueation of Great Britain, has made the fol- 
lowing promotions and appointments which will 
take effect on the retirement of Sir Edmund 
Chambers on March 16, 1926: Deputy Secre- 
tary, Sir Edmund Phipps; Principal Assistant 
Secretary (elementary schools), Mr. E. H. Pel- 
ham; Prineipal Assistant Secretary (secondary 
schools), Mr. M. G. Holmes, and Director of 
Establishments, Mr. E. G. Howarth. He has 
also appointed Mr. R. S. Wood to be his prin- 
cipal private secretary, vice Mr. E. G. Howarth, 
promoted. The Duchess of Atholl, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board, has appointed 
Mr. W. R. Richardson to be her private secre- 
tary, vice Mr. E. D. Marris, promoted. 


Dean Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvard Law 
School, spoke on “Law, Polities and Religion” 
at the Sunday afternoon meeting at Phillips 
Brooks House, Cambridge, on March 14. 


Dr. A. Ross Hitz, former president of the 
University of Missouri, will be the principal 
speaker at the school and college annual spring 
conference, to be held at the University of Colo- 
rado on April 8 and 9. 


THE annual schoolmen’s week of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will be held from March 29 
to April 3, under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education and the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota. The 
lecturers will include Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
director of educational research, Ohio State 
University, and Professor W. W. Charters, of 
the University of Chicago. Other departments 
to hold meetings during the week are the 
County Superintendents, the High School Con- 
ference, the Minnesota Society for the Study 
of Education, the Deans of Women, the Ad- 
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ministrative Women in Education, the State 
High Sehool Athletie Association, the High 
Sehool Departments Athletic Association, the 
Minnesota High School Declamation League. 
THE annual convention of the Eastern Com 
mercial Teachers Association will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on April 
1, 2 and 3. An address of weleome will be de- 
livered by City Superintendent William J. 


O'Shea. 


Dean JuLIAN Park, of the University of 
Buffalo, recently delivered two addresses at 
Elmira College, one on “The College of the 
Future,” the other, to the faculty, on “The 
Making of a Curriculum.” 

DonaLp A. Latrp, director of the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Colgate University, and 
editor of Industrial Psychology, delivered an 
address on “Psychology goes to Work” at Skid- 
more College on March 11, under the auspices of 
the newly formed Human Nature Association. 


Dr. Grorce F. Zook, president of the Munie- 
ipal University of Akron, has accepted an in- 
vitation to deliver a series of lectures at Ohio 
State University, during the forthcoming sum- 
mer session on “The Administration of Higher 
Education.” 

Proressor EvGeENE Lyman, of Union Theo 
logical Seminary, New York, gave a course of 
seven public lectures on the Joseph H. Johnson 
Foundation, at Pomona College, Claremont, 
California, March 8 to 17, on the subject, 
“Creative Religion.” 

THE Times-Picayune Publishing Company 
will celebrate its ninetieth birthday by the es- 
tablishment of a chair of journalism at Tulane 
University. A fund of $6,000 annually has been 
set aside for the endowment. The board of ad- 
ministration of Tulane’s educational fund has 
accepted the offer and the new work will begin 
in October. 


Tue Kansas State Teachers’ Association has 
recently purchased a permanent home for the 
association offices. 


A PROPOSAL to combine Newberry College, at 
Newberry, and Summerland College, near Bates- 
burg and Leesville, was submitted recently to a 
special session of the South Carolina Lutheran 
Synod in Columbia. The proposal was made in 


order that the merged institutions n 

the requirements for membership in the § 
ern Association of Standardized Col], 
proposal is to maintain freshman 

more classes for women at Summer 
for men at Newberry, the junio 


classes at Newberry to be coeducat 


Tue Virginia Senate has voted t 
action for an indefinite period on t] 
sory education bill, providing that 
between the ages of 8 and 14 m 
school. The House of Representat 
adopted a resolution calling for a thoro 
vestigation of the educational syste: 
state. 

THE rule at Northwestern Universit; 
chapel once a week obligatory has been ab 

THE plan to have a compulsory asse1 
the freshmen of City College, New \ 
been dropped by the student counci 
planned instead to arrange an “att: 
untary chapel.” 

THe staff of The Collegian, the stud 
lication of the College of the City ot 


has resigned as a protest against a ru! 
all editorial matter must be censored b 
members. 


Dr. ALFRED Dwicutr Foster Ham 
1904 professor of the history of archit: 
Columbia University, with which he | 
connected since 1885, when he was ma 
sistant, was run down by an autor 
March 21, and died soon afterwards. D 
lin was seventy-one years old and expect 
retire in June. 

THE REVEREND JOHN Y. AITCHISON 
secretary of the American Baptist Ho 
sionary Society, who has been acting 
sistant to President Max Mason, of the l: 
sity of Chicago, died suddenly on Mar 


uF 


Dr. Aitchison had been in active charge ot t 


University of Chicago campaign for endo 
funds. 

THE death at Newport, R. I., is reports 
Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, formerly 
Wells College, at the age of eighty-nin 
She was born in Middletown, Conn., 
the daughter of Augustus Smith, who 
time was president of Wesleyan Universit 


7 
~ 
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death is announced of James Jackson 
the distinguished lawyer, banker and 
f Boston. Dr. Storrow had served for 
ears on the Boston School Committee. 


Storrow, 


; reported that the educational budget of 
Russian Soviet Republie for the current 
ear amounts to $2,000,000,000, 36 per cent. 
r than that of last year, with $318,000,000 
1 to the defense of the Republic, an in- 
se of $86,000,000. Education will receive 


287,000,000. 
SEVENTEEN students were killed and sixteen 
inded last week in Peking, China, by guards, 
fired on a thousand students who were 
lemonstrating before the cabinet offices in pro- 
against the government’s acquiescence to 
the ultimatum of the powers regarding the 
restoration of free communication between 
Peking and Tientsin and the sea. The Asso- 
ated Press reported that troops are guarding 
e residence of the chief of the military squad 
which fired on the students. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Tue year 1926 marks the fiftieth anniversary 
f the birth of the American Library Associa- 
n and in many respects the birth of the Amer- 
n library movement. 

To make this year one of outstanding impor- 
tance, the association has many plans. Among 
them are an anniversary conference to be held 
n Atlantic City and Philadelphia during the 
week of October 4, 1926. 

Invitations have been sent to every country 
n the world bidding foreign colleagues to have 
their part in this great occasion. 

The day of the birth of the American Library 
Association, October 6, will be celebrated by a 
special meeting and a reception in Philadelphia. 
This reception will be held in the Library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is 
the same society, but not the same building 
which served as host to the American Library 
Association in 1876. 

Just how easy it is for any one anywhere to 
draw books from a free publie library regard- 
less of distance will be demonstrated graphi- 
lly in a series of exhibits for which the Amer- 


Ca 
a 
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ican Library Association has arranged at the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. To- 
day there are millions of persons in the United 
States who do not have access to the public 
libraries. Many need only to be shown to take 
advantage of existing opportunities and privi- 
leges. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
chairman of the exhibit committee of the asso- 
ciation and Carl H. Milam, Chicago, its secre- 
tary, in a conference with Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, 
director of education and social economy of the 
exposition, outlined the form that the exhibit 
would take. 

The association expects to display in its ex- 
hibit two large electrically operated maps, 50 
or 60 feet long and 25 feet high. One map will 
show the typical county library service, delivery 
of books from the central library in the county 
seat, to branches and stations in the villages, 
country schools, general stores and other rural 
centers will be demonstrated. The other map 
will show a complete city library system in 
operation and also illustrate the movement of 
books from the central library to branches and 
stations throughout the entire city. Model 
motor book trucks in operation will illustrate 
the method of getting books into the hands of 
people everywhere ip the community. 

An exhibit explaining in detail how library 
assistants are recruited and trained will interest 
many young men and women not yet decided 
as to a profession. Some 20,000 persons are 
employed in libraries in the United States and 
several thousand more are needed. 

Of interest to taxpayers will be the exhibit 
demonstrating the economic value of the library 
as a public institution supported by public 
funds. Economies practised in library adminis- 
tration will be specially featured. 

The close relation of the public libraries and 
the public schools will be made apparent by cer- 
tain features of the exhibit. Several states 
have passed laws compelling the installation of 
libraries in high schools, with trained librarians 
in charge. Such laws are operative in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio and Wisconsin. Ulti- 
mately, it is expected, high schools in the United 
States, approximately 50,000, will be equipped 
with libraries. 

“Grade school libraries have been installed in 
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Detroit. By a platoon system every pupil is 
assigned to the library room one hour each day, 
not to study from text-books but to glean ideas 
from supplementary books in order to con- 
tribute varied points of view to recitations,” 
said Mr. Wheeler. 

Other interesting features of the exhibit will 
be the methods of installing libraries and the 
selection of books and service rendered to hos- 
pitals, reformatories, prisons and other institu- 
tions. A hospital book truck with a trained 
hospital librarian in charge will be a feature. 

Technical and reference libraries maintained 
by business concerns, insurance companies, en- 
gineering corporations and banks will comprise 
an exhibit under the auspices of the Special Li- 
brary Association, which is affiliated with the 
American Library Association. 

The children’s library with 300 of the best 
books for children and a typical children’s li- 
brary service will be a feature of interest to the 
mothers and fathers of the land. 

Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, president of the 
University of Edwin C. 
Broome, Dr. Thomas L. Montgomery and Mr. 
John Ashhurst are among the educators cited 


Pennsylvania, Dr. 
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by Mr. Wheeler as taking keen interes 
exhibit. 

The president of the American Libr 
sociation is Charles F. D. Belden, lib; 
the Boston Public Library. He visited 
delphia in the interests of the exhibit 
month, with the result that arrangement 
immediately made to prepare for a suital 
play of library interests and activities 





DISCUSSION 


FEDERAL LAW-MAKING TAUGHT 
GRAPHICALLY 


How ean civies classes get a clear unders 
ing of the passage of a bill through ( 
How ean interested citizens follow clos« 
fate of the bill which their local senator or 
gressman is sponsoring? In other words, | 
ean firsthand knowledge of federal law-ma 
be secured ? 


A visit to the nation’s capital is the crowning 


event of the senior year for thousands ot 


school pupils, living within a few hundred miles 


of Washington, D. C. Special railroad 

















PROGRESS OF A BILL THROUGH CONGRESS | 


Debate & Vote Confe Report Siggatuce 
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tie teachers who act as chaperons, 
ss organizations, gifts from generous 
| months of after-school earning and 
the part of pupils make this trip 


| worth while. It gives civies classes 
to visit many of the nation’s shrines, 
and about Washington, as well as 
to sit in the galleries of the House 
and listen to the diseussions of Con 


/ 


» watches these young visitors and over- 


— 


heir comments as they follow the day’s 
edings of the House or Senate, one soon 
s which pupils are getting most out of 


4 


Invariably, it is those who bring 
t with them in the way of knowledge of 
law-making. They are the ones who 
what to look for, who understand what is 
the Senate Calendar, the Rules Com- 

tee, Conference Report, Joint Hearing of 


Senate and House, ete. 
juestion arises, How ean civies teachers 
ss to students quickly and clearly an 
lerstanding of the successive steps in the 
ated machinery of federal law-making? 
w can legislative chairmen of local organiza- 
ns explain definitely the present status of a 
particular bill and what further action must be 
taken before the bill will become a law? To 
meet this need the accompanying chart has been 
prepared. It shows the customary procedure 
through which a bill must go when introduced 
either house in Congress. The encircling 
represents public interest which is centered 
n the bill as it progresses step by step from 
he day of its introduction to the day of the 
President’s signature. The chart shows why an 
cement of a joint hearing is good news 
tor those interested in a particular bill, since it 
will tend to hasten its passage; and why there 
is possibility for a long delay when a bill comes 
p tor debate on the floor of the House or 
Senate and the original bill is amended. 
he chart also shows to local constituents how 
ng a fight their senator or congressman has 
ahead when their bill has only reached the Rules 
Committee of the Senate. It also shows how 
fortunate he is when there is a joint Conference 
Committee meeting of both the House and the 
Senate, 
Civies students planning a visit to Congress 
find the chart of special interest ; as will also 


those called upon to explain the status of a par- 
ticular bill to the people “back home.” 
MarGaret M. ALLTUCKER 
RESEARCH DIVISION, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS’ PAY 

Heapvep by Dr. John H. Finley, a former 
State Commissioner of Education, a committee 
of the Merchants’ Association has added its 
quota to the discussion of teachers’ pay. It re- 
ports that “the more numerous groups, 
and particularly the teachers in the elementary 
schools, have benefited to a greater extent than 
the principals and the supervisory forces and 
certain groups of high-school teachers.” It 
recommends that the Ricca-Straus bill be 
amended to correct that disparity. 

There is no economic reason for increasing 
the pay of beginning teachers, since applicants 
are sufficient in number and of as good quality 
as can be expected. There is an economic rea- 
son for increasing pay at the top, since the 
terms offered do not attract the right kind of 
men in sufficient numbers, and it seems to be 
agreed that some men are necessary in the sys- 
tem. No superintendent in New York’s school 
service, and but one principal, has a son in 
that service. 

New York’s schools have been for years be- 
deviled by a catching phrase of lobbyists, the 
“equal-pay” law and principle. In fact, the pay 
is most unequal. To say that a man with a wife 
and three children, the assumed typical family, 
is “equally paid” by the sum that is given to an 
unmarried woman is to assert the ridiculous. 
Every married teacher, every housewife-mother, 
every young woman engaged to be married and 
struggling in advance with the illusive prob- 
lems of matrimonial budgeting knows that this 
is true. But it is a truth little heard when the 
fair lobbyists descend upon Albany. 

Under the so-called equal-pay plan the city 
must either overpay the average beginner of 
either sex or underpay the man with a family; 
and incidentally underpay also the exceptional 
woman who has children or parents depending 
apon her for support. And to underpay the 
man is to attract inferior material and to invite 
among those who do join the force, against pub- 
lie policy, either celibacy or childless marriage. 
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The city could have a real equal-pay policy. 
It could pay for the total service rendered to 
the community. It could fix a minimum schedule 
of pay according to class and years of service, 
that 
each minor child or aged parent in the family 


and add to minimum a further sum for 
ot and dependent upon the teacher, whether 


man or woman. Under such a system men 
teachers could marry and raise children valuable 
in the community, and the woman teacher with 
dependents would gain the relief she now sadly 
needs. 

We quite agree that the Board of Education 
is not yet ready to tackle the immense job of 
paying wages determined in the manner indi- 
eated—though in this post-war world millions 
of workers abroad are already paid upon that 
humane principle. In the circumstances, what 
should the legislature do? 

Why do anything? If the Ricea-Straus bill 
is to be enacted it should certainly first be 
amended to lessen the total demand it makes 
upon the publie purse as well as in the particu- 
Finley committee. 
But why pass that bill, or any bill? The City 
of New York—presumably other cities would 


take the same position 


lars recommended by the 


has to raise the money. 
It is amply able to settle the school-salary ques- 
tion for itself. The spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Home Rule 
leave the cities to attend to the matter as their 
The New York World. 


Amendment and law would 


own rightful business. 





REPORTS 


THE 1927 YEARBOOK OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION, ON THE POSSI- 
BILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF TRAINING 


THe aim of this “ Yearbook ” 
light on the relative influence of nature and 


is to throw 


nurture on mental development and educational 
achievement. Although some space has been re- 
served for brief critical summaries of previous 
studies, the larger part of the “ Yearbook ” will 
be devoted to the results of new investigations 
planned for the present purpose. Some twenty- 
five or thirty such studies are in progress. 

In view of the enormous breadth and innumer- 
able ramifications of the nature-nurture prob- 
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lem, it is necessary to formulate cert 
definite policies in regard to the ki 
terial that the “‘ Yearbook” should in 
regarding the form in which it should 
pared. The following suggestions are 
(1) In the 
deal with mental traits and types of achi 
This meat t 


the problem reduces primarily to that 


main the investigations 


ment that can be measured. 


termining the influence of nature and 


on scores earned in mental and educat 
tests. Other lines of evidence need not he ; 
tirely excluded, but they can be allotted 
small proportion of the total space. 

(2) To be acceptable, contributions 
There 


many kinds of indirect evidence on the pr 


be as little ambiguous as possible. 


at hand which are interesting, but whi 
readily interpretable according to the | 
the investigator or reader that they are enti: 
lacking in crucial character. 
correlation of .5 between parents and childre: 


For exam] 


or between sibs, in achievement or intelli 
test scores in itself contributes nothing t 
solution of our problem. A comparative st 
of correlations found for achievement 
telligence scores conceivably might do so. Su 
larly, a comparative study of the correlat 
found between sibs on the one hand and t 
on the other would have value for our purpos 
A comparison of parent-child with foster pai 
ent-foster child correlations, or of true-sib « 
relations on the one hand with foster-sib com 
lations on the other, becomes still more er 
Similar ambiguities are encountered in corre! 
tions found between test scores of childrer 
the education or economic status of the parents 
between educational ranking of states and the 
average army scores, between money expended 
by cities and the achievement scores of the c! 
dren, ete. Comparisons of test seores of city 
and rural children tell us nothing about nature 
and nurture, but studies showing the improve- 
ment or non-improvement in the test scores 0! 
rural children after removal to the city are sig 
nificant. No inference can be based on a ! 
comparison of the test scores of ill-nou 
or otherwise physically defective childre: 


riche 


fry 


the scores earned by children who are free ! 
physical defect, but improvement (over 
above the usual practice effect) in scores 


and 


atrter 
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the disability becomes very signifi- 
scores of children entering school 
homes may equally well be taken 
¢ race differences in ability or the 
the test 


improvement or non-improvement of 


language handicap on 


scores after several months or 


re n’s 
ool attendance is significant. 


re problem, ot course, is that of 


r or controlling as many of the com- 


actors as possible. The aim must be 


influence of a particular en- 


tal or hereditary tactor when other 
tal and hereditary factors are equal. 
an not often be fully realized, but 
t should be made in that direction. 
rile h can be done by the exercise ol 
recautions in the selection of cases, by 
ntrol groups or by the partial cor- 
Attention, 


the difficulty of avoiding statistical 


hnique. however, is 
the analysis of data by partial and 
ot 
Holzinger’s and 


rrelations. For certain types 
connection 
ot 


Journal of Educational Psy- 


see 


’s eriticism Burt in the December, 
ber ot 
lso Miss Burk’s criticism of Courtis’s 

dren sueceed,” in a forthcoming 
»{ the Journal of Educational Research. 
of these cases partial correlation data 


heen erroneously interpreted as proving 


t Binet seores are influenced much more by 


norte +} 


hat 


vironmental 


ling than by intelligence; in the other, 


evement seores are accounted for to 


extent of 90 per cent., by intellectual ma- 


and to the extent of only 3 per cent. 
One 
in the use of the partial correlation 
the 
dered constant ” may contain something of 


sum total of all educational factors. 


from failure to note that factor 


tactor which it is sought to measure; that 


tant 


therefore in danger of eliminating in 
he influence he seeks to isolate. For ex- 
e, if one computes the correlation between 
gence and achievement scores when cul- 
status of the subjects’ homes is rendered 
t, one must not overlook the probability 
thus eliminating the home culture as an 


factor one is at the same time 


inating part of the hereditary factor, since 
he culture of the home may be and in some 
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probably is of the 
ot Another 
source of error, spurious index correlation, 


measure an 


expression 


genetic constitution the parents. 
also frequently encountered in investigation 
the 
Thompson and Pintner, Jour 
Psychology, 1924, p. 133, f 


(3) Manuscripts for the “ Yearbook ” 


with See 


Educational 


type we are here concerned 


should 
, and should 
1926. 


) present 


be mailed as soon as they are read) 
reach the chairman by September 15, 

(4) 
results in as brief space as is consistent with 


Contributors are urged t their 


clearness in the description of methods and 


statement of conclusions. Strict adherence to 
this rule will be necessary. 
(5) 


their data contributors 


In the formulation of lusions from 


cone 


are urged to free them 


selves from bias, in so far as it is humanly 


possible to do so on a subject which so easily 
arouses an emotional attitude. In every case 
possible alternative interpretations should be 
found they should be 
The argumentative note 


should be religiously avoided. 


looked for and when 


frankly admitted. 
The purpose ol 
the “ Yearbook ” is not to debate opinions, but 
to establish truth. 


to nature and 


What is true with respect 
matters than that 
Manuscripts that 
can not reasonably be held to contribute to 


nurture less 


we should know what is true. 
our knowledge of what is true will not be held 
as coming within the scope of the “ Yearbook.” 
In the case of manuscripts that are accepted 
the editorial right is reserved to eliminate ir- 
relevant discussion of opinion and to point out 
possible alternative interpretations. In carry- 
ing out this policy a supreme effort will be 
made to be equally fair with environmentalists 
and hereditarians. 

The “ Yearbook ” committee consists of Bag- 
Baldwin, 
Whipple and Terman (chairman). 


ley, jrigham, Freeman, Pintner, 
Among the contributions already arranged 


for are the following: 


(1) Bagley: a summary of evidence relating to 
the continuity of culture. 
Baldwin: of 


condition on intelligence and achievement. 


(2) influence improved physical 


(3) Brigham: possibly some data on orphan 
age cases. 


(4) Downey: training pre-school children in 


left. 


the distinction between right and 
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(5) Grace Fernald: effects of training on spe- 
cial disabilities in reading, spelling and arithmetic. 

(6) Mabel Fernald: effects of improved physi- 
cal conditions on intelligence and achievement 
scores, 

(7) Freeman: a comparative study of the re- 
semblance between sibs and foster-sibs. (Financed 
by a grant of $7,500 from the Commenwealth 
Fund. 

(8) Gates: summary of investigations of the 
effects of training in tapping and in memory for 
digits. 

(9) J. D. Heilman: the influence of length of 
school attendance on intelligence and achievement 
scores in the case of one thousand ten-year-old 
children. (Financed jointly by the school de 
partment of Denver and by the Colorado State 
Teachers College at Greeley.) 

(10) L. S. Hollingworth: (1) comparative edu- 
eability of children at 145 I. Q. and 165 I. Q.; 
(2) edueability in pitch discrimination. 

(11) Mrs. Blanche Ingels: the influence of im- 
proved physical conditions on intelligence and 
achievement scores. (One hundred children, plus 
a contro] group.) 

(12) A. M. Jordan: the effect of school at 
tendance upon the intelligence scores of mill-work- 
ers’ children. 

(13) T. L. Kelley: effect of training on the 
relationship between abilities. (Financed by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund.) 

(14) Bertha Luckey: the influence of schooling 
on intelligence scores. 

(15) MeCall: the influence of class segregation 
on the achievement scores of ‘‘gifted’’ children. 

(16) Pechstein: studies of the achievement of 
Negro children. 

(17) Pintner: summary of previous studies of 
the influence of nature and nurture on test scores. 

(18) Agnes L. Rogers: the effect of schooling 
upon the test scores of children from poor homes. 

(19) Ruch: (1) study of parent-child resem- 
blance in achievement tests; (2) influence of 
teacher training, school costs, ete., on pupil 
achievement; (3) influence of motivation of prog 
ress in reading; (4) the effects of training on 
material of the Binet type. 

(20) Seashore: summary of data on the influ 
ence of training on scores in the Seashore test of 
musical ability. 

(21) B. R. Simpson: the effect of mind train- 
ing exercises on mental test scores. 

(22) Stevenson Smith: new data on twins, 

(23) Symonds and Denworth: the influence of 
school attendance upon achievement. Data on 
about 650 children. 
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(24) Terman: (1) with Barbara Burks 


parison of the intellectual resemblance; 


parents and children with that between fos 


parents and their foster 


children adopted 


first year of life. (Financed by a grant of $7 - 


from the Commonwealth 
a gift of $1,200 from 


Fund, supplem: 


Mr. Max Rosenbers 


(2) With Helen Davidson: the reading 


of young children as influenced by ment 
(3) With Mary Casey, the influence of ment 


upon typical learning 


material. { Pr 


effects on certain tests of the Binet typ 


(25) Toops: influence 
environmental factors on 
lege students. 


of certain phy 


the achievement 


(26) Whipple: summary of formal dis 


studies bearing on the possibilities and limit 


of training. 


(27) Mrs. Woolley: data on retests 


children. 


Others who may make 


contributions 


E. Anderson, W. F. Dearborn, Goddard. \ 


Poffenberger and Van Wagenen. 


Doubtless there are investigations in prog: 


which would contribute 


to the purpose « 


“ Yearbook ” but are not known to the « 


tee. Information regarding such studies 


lieited. Any one who has or is collect 


that might have value 


in this connect 


asked to send details to the committe 


man, L. M. Terman, Stanford Universit: 


Although it is only six months until 


scripts are due, it is perhaps not too 


begin investigations of 


certain types wit! 


expectation of publication in the “ Year! 


This holds especially in 


regard to measur 


by means of achievement tests, the res 


factors which may have been operativ: 


regular program of school work. Addit 


studies are particularly 


lighten us regarding the influence on 


desired which \ el 


ment scores of such factors as time 


to the various subjects, 


the professi mms 


ing of teachers, expenditures for teachers’ s 


aries and school plant, 
by ability, instructional 


, 


classification o! 


régimes, ete. It 


matters are anything like as important as t 
are generally believed to be it ought to b 
sible to demonstrate the influence of eac! 


pupil achievement when 


other factors than t 


one being investigated are equalized. 
Lewis M. Terma 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND compositions, although the words in the two 
STATISTICS contents are not the same and the spelling con 

THE ABILITY TO SPELL tents of the compositions would vary from 
ability has been variously defined pupil to pupil. This type of data is easier to 

‘te io weite ak: sane ti the cial obtain and is more valuable. It involves not 

yh mis merely the ability to write the correct letters 


correct letters that compose a word, 
for the sake of convenience apostro- 
It has been recognized that 
involves several functions. These 
listed by Hollingworth? to include 
between the meaning of the word and 


ete. 


nens, 


sounds, bonds between certain symbols 
ng sounds and certain objects, acts, 
eir voea! representatives, bonds be- 
the separate symbols in their proper se- 
und bonds between the visual percep- 
the symbols or their representatives in 
isness and muscular movements in either 
r or writing the word at pleasure. 
ng ability may, however, from a dif- 
viewpoint, vary with the situation that 
That this is 
from existing spelling 


th the spelling response. 
not be judged 
The aim of learning to spell is to be able 
correctly the words that one writes 
eously in running composition whether 
or after one’s schooling is completed. 
possibly in a parlor game, a contest or 
one is not called upon ordinarily to 
list of The 
to the following question is basic in de- 


words from dictation. 


} 


the correct order, but also the ability to 


choose words to write that one 


in 
knows one can 
spell. Perhaps this latter should be consid 
ered a part of the ability to spell. 

In May, 1925, 
ducted in New York state in which the sentence 
test of the New York 


vey Tests was used. In this test the pupil is 


an English survey was con- 


structure English Sur- 
presented with several situations and is asked 
to write a number of sentences concerning each 
situation, twenty-four sentences in all. Among 
other things, each of the pupil’s sentences is 
sentence 1s 


scored for spelling, that is, each 


allowed one point for spelling if there is no 


error in spelling it. This is a measure of the 
pupil’s ability to spell correctly the words he 
uses in original written composition, including 
perhaps the ability (or is it intelligence?) to 
choose words to write that he can spell cor 
rectly. 

This measure may be considered a coarse one 
But the unit in English is the sentence. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to score the pupil 
by the number of sentences correct in spelling 
might be interesting 


that the pupil writes. It 


to obtain a finer measure of the pupil’s spell 


¢ the content of the curriculum for 
grade and the methods to be employed in (‘8 ability, arrived at by taking into account 
ng spelling. Does the average fourth the number of words written, their spelling 


pupil spell in the same way, with the 


} 


difficulty and the number of misspellings. 
Such a refined procedure is entirely unneces 


acility, with the same degree of accuracy, 
words given in a list, as he spells the ‘S@TY tor the present purpose. The present 
words when using them in spontaneous study involves a comparison by grades of the 


composition ? 


(list) 
spontaneous spelling in original composition. 


relation between formal spelling and 


obtain a strict answer to the above ques- 


it would be necessary to score pupils on Whatever defects are present in the measures 


r spelling in original compositions and then ®T@ common to all the grades and therefore 
tate to each pupil as a list the words he Te of negligible influence on the interpreta- 
This is a laborious ton of the data. No attempt was made to 


the composition. 
cedure. obtain such a refined measure of 


informal spelling as is indicated in the last 


Another method which perhaps spontaneous, 


wers a slightly different question or the 


question to a less accurate decree would Paragraph. The correlation between such a 
to obtain a spelling score for each pupil in ™easure and the one actually obtained might be 
of value. 


ss on a list of words and from the original 
, In one rural district the superintendent? gave 
ngworth, L. S., ‘Psychology of Special ; 


lity in Spelling,’’ Teachers College Contri- 


ns to Education, No. 88, 1918. 


2Mr. K. E. Beilby, superintendent of the third 
district of Broome County, New York state. 











the Mo Me pe yr 5S i€ to those 
pup ! ‘ rict f sentence 
ructure The number ~ each 
rade ti ty th té | 
ty lé N [i 8 
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6 be 

s 71 
The M on-MeCall spellir scale gives a 
measure of the ability to spell correctly in writ- 
ing a list of words dictated. The sentence struc 
ture test gives a measure of the abilit » spell 
correctly words that the pupil uses himself in 


original written composition, including perhaps 


the ability to choose words to use that he is 
able to spell correctly. A comparison of these 
two abilities by grades is possible the 
data at hand. 

Correlations were computed between the 


seores on each test for each grade separately. 


These correlations are 


Grade r 
$ o44 
5 .675 
6 604 
7 781 
Ss 862 


The coefficients for grades 7 and 8 are rather 


high. The other coefficients show a fair degree 


ot correspondence. In reneral, there is an in- 


crease in the relationship from grade 4 up to 


grade 8. These coefficients may be i terpreted 


as meaning that the ability to spell correctly 
in writing a dictated list of words is in large 
the 


almost the same degree as, the ability to spell 


measure same as, or exists in pupils to 
correctly words of one’s own choice used in 


written composition, in the upper 


original 
grades. The lower the school grade the less the 
extent to which these two abilities are identical, 
or the less the extent to which they exist to the 
same degree in pupils. 

The interpretation of this the 
causes for it, might be arrived at by quantita- 
No data for such an analysis are 


condition, 


tive analysis. 
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at hand. It would involve the amount of - 


number of minutes per week—devotk 


rrade to lis 


the 


spelling, original writte: 


extent to which such eo 


tion; 


(apart trom English work) is s 


ored I Yr oY 


the extent to which the pupus are held te 


ing; 
the standard of a perfect sentence, ete, Thesg 


factors in determining } well 


are important 
a pupil learns to spell. They undoubted), 


play a part in producing the situation depicted 


by the correlations presented above. 


Intermediate grade pupils have 


much more 
practice, relatively, in spelling list of words 
from dictation than they have in spelling words 
of their own choice used in written com positi 


They have much less written work in gx 


raphy, history or even English than have pupils 


Besides the upper grace 


in the upper grades. 
pupils are held more strictly to the stand: rd ol 
a pertect sentence than are pupus in the 
termediate grades, and their written work, . 
side of stri tly English composition, is probably 
more often marked for spelling errors. 

the treatment of spelling 


In other words 


all spelling, formal work in a spelling period 
and the spelling in all written work—in th 
upper grades, makes spelling there more lik 
the spelling ability measured by the sentence 
structure test than is the treatment of spelling 
in the intermediate grades. For pupils below 
the fourth grade this is unquestionably all the 
more true, since such pupils have very 
original st 


opportunity for the writing of 


tences in schoolwork. 

If the aim of learning to spell is to be able 
to spell correctly the words that one chooses to 
use—involving perhaps the ability of choosing 
to use words that one can spell—it would seem 
advisable to put relatively much more stress o1 
correct spelling in original composition in the 
intermediate and lower grades than is ¢o1 
monly the case, to provide much more pra 
in the original written composition and to hold 
the pupils to a greater extent to the sta 
of a perfect sentence by treating all written 
words as spelling subject-matter and ealling the 
sentence incorrect if it contains a single spell- 
ing error. 

Jacosp S. ORLEANS 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS BUREAU, 

N. Y. State DEPARTMENT oF EDUCATION 











